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AUTHORITY OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION TO REFUSE TO 
EMPLOY TEACHERS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF 
TEACHERS’ UNIONS 


Some time ago the Board of Directors of Seattle School District 
No. 1, Seattle, Washington, adopted the following resolution: 

That no person be employed hereafter, or continued in the employ of the 
district as a teacher while a member of the American Federation of Teachers, 
or any local thereof; and that before any election shall be considered binding, 
such teacher shall sign a declaration to the following effect: “I hereby declare 
that I am not a member of the American Federation of Teachers, or any local 
thereof, and will not become a member during the term of this contract.” 

Action was brought by the Seattle High School Chapter No. 200 
of the American Federation of Teachers and L. A. Morrow, its presi- 
dent, to enjoin the board of education from enforcing the resolution. 
It was alleged that the board was about to enter into contracts for 
the ensuing year and that the resolution would be enforced. The 
Supreme Court of Washington refused to issue the desired injunc- 
tion. The court pointed out that under the statutes a board of edu- 
cation has authority “to employ for not more than one year, and for 
sufficient cause to discharge teachers.” Further, boards of educa- 
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tion, under the statutes, have authority ‘‘to adopt and enforce such 
rules and regulations as may be deemed essential to the well-being 
of the schools.” The court took the position that the question of the 
right to dismiss teachers was in no way involved; the only issue in- 
volved was the untrammeled right of the board to employ such teach- 
ers as it pleased. The following statement is quoted from the court’s 
opinion. 

The employment of teachers is a matter of treaty or voluntary contract. 
Both parties must consent and be mutually satisfied and agreed. On the part 
of each it is a matter of choice and discretion. However, though qualified, no 
teacher has the legal right to teach in the schools until the directors willingly 
enter into a contract for that purpose. Similarly, the directors have no legal 
right to the services of any teacher until the teacher voluntarily enters into a 
contract for that purpose. Unless limited by statute in some way, the board is 
entitled to the right of freedom of contract as much so as the teachers are. On 
the other hand, the discharge of a teacher affects a legal right. It affects the 
right of a contract that may not be canceled or impaired at the will or discretion 
of the board of directors, but only for sufficient cause. The argument is made on 
behalf of the appellants that if the judgment in this case is correct, then it must 
follow that the school board has the power to banish certain enumerated classes 
of persons from its teaching force. We do not so understand; no teaching force 
or outstanding contract is involved. The principle announced by the judgment 
is that the courts will not interfere with the discretion of the board in the future 
employment of teachers. The exercise of the power to employ does not in any 
way affect a present teaching force or any part of it, but only the right of con- 
tract in creating or establishing a future teaching force. 


Mr. Justice Beals wrote a strong dissenting opinion in which he 
said: 

I cannot escape from the conclusion that if respondents have under the law 
authority to insist upon the signing of the foregoing declaration as a prerequisite 
to entering into contracts with teachers, another board of school directors would 
have the right to insist upon a declaration that such prospective teacher is a 
member of the American Federation of Teachers, or will join the same and 
maintain membership therein during the contract period. This question is, there- 
fore, of great importance. 

Granting, as I do, that school directors have the widest discretion in deter- 
mining the persons with whom they shall contract as teachers for their respective 
districts, I am also of the opinion that if such a board does undertake to lay 
down in advance any rule which will form at least a partial basis to be taken 
into consideration in the making of such teachers’ contracts, such a rule must be 
in accord with law and should form a legal basis for abrogating the contract of 
employment if it later appears that the rule has been violated 
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There is a great difference between the exercise of that judgment and dis- 
cretion which respondents must exercise in individually contracting with teach- 
ers and the laying-down in advance of a definite rule whereby certain persons 
are excluded from such employment for reasons having nothing to do with their 
moral or physical characteristics, their educational qualifications, or their gen- 
eral ability as teachers. It must certainly be admitted that a board of school 
directors could not resolve that it would employ as a teacher no one who was 
over six feet or under five feet four inches in height, or who possessed or failed 
to possess some other physical characteristic wholly irrelevant to the teaching 
ability of its possessor. The action of a board in insisting upon the maintenance 
of any such whimsical standard would certainly be restrained by the courts.* 


The authority of a board of education to refuse to employ teach- 
ers who maintain membership in a teachers’ union came before the 
Circuit Court of Ohio in the case of Frederick v. Owens, 35 Ohio Cir. 
Ct. 538, and before the Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of 
People v. Chicago, 278 Ill. 318, 116 N.E. 158, 160 L.R.A. 1917E 
1069. In both cases the authority of the board was sustained. In the 
Illinois case the court in a majority opinion went so far as to say: 

The board has the absolute right to decline to employ or to re-employ any 
applicant for any reason whatever or for no reason at all. The board is respon- 
sible for its action only to the people of the city, from whom, through the mayor, 
the members have received their appointments. It is no infringement upon the 
constitutional rights of anyone for the board to decline to employ him as a 


teacher in the schools, and it is immaterial whether the reason for the refusal to 


employ him is because the applicant is married or unmarried, is of fair complex- 
ion or dark, is or is not a member of a trades union, or whether no reason is 
given for such refusal. The board is not bound to give any reason for its action. 
It is free to contract with whomsoever it chooses. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN EDUCATION 


In his annual report President Butler, of Columbia University, 
has the following to say with respect to production and distribution 
in education. 


At no time in history have the forces and resources of education been so 
productive as they are at this moment. Expenditures upon education have 
reached colossal sums in almost every land, particularly in the United States. 
Physical provision in school buildings and grounds, in playing fields, and in all 
the appanages of school, college, and university life and work is quite endless 
in extent and variety. It is indeed a rare community in the United States where 


* Seattle High School Chapter No. 22 of the American Federation of Teachers et al. 
v. Sharples et al., 293 Pac. 994. 
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a schoolhouse or other building devoted to education is not the largest and most 
striking structure in the city, town, or village. The capacity and cultivation of 
leaders in American education are greater now than they have ever previously 
been. When a group representing these men and women meets, as, for example, 
as trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching or as 
the governing board of any one of the several associations of colleges and uni- 
versities, they will quickly be recognized as the outstanding and worthy repre- 
sentatives of the nation’s highest type of intelligence, and also the finest type 
of public servant. Into the hands of these men and women and their associates 
advanced study and research are pouring, year by year, month by month, and 
almost day by day, new richness of material for use in education, for under- 
standing, for classification, and for interpretation. Notwithstanding all this, 
the present-day results of the educational process and of long-time exposure to 
systematic educational influences are admitted to be anything but satisfying. 

May it not be that the same lack of adjustment which is afflicting the eco- 
nomic life of the world is also afflicting education? May it not be that here, 
too, capacity for production has outrun our powers of distribution and of edu- 
cational consumption and that as a result we have among our vast armies of 
students whole regiments, brigades, and divisions of the educationally unem- 
ployed? When the leaders of education are so competent, when the physical 
equipment for their work is so splendid, and when the material at their disposal 
is so rich and so ample, surely there can be no fault to be found with production 
in education. The trouble, if trouble there be, must be looked for in imperfect 
distribution and in lack of power of consumption. Put bluntly, these are evi- 
denced on the part of graduates of excellent schools and colleges by their bad 
and careless use of English, by their bad and careless manners, and: by their 
bad and careless standards of taste and interest. Apparently, much that is so 
richly poured out over and upon them runs to waste and fails to fertilize as it 
should those traits and powers and possessions which are the evidence of a lib- 
eral education. 


It is to be doubted whether the lack of consumption, of which 
President Butler complains, is as real as he supposes. However that 
may be, it is true that the science of education has established a body 
of factual information which is not being adequately applied by the 
teaching profession. One explanation of this failure to apply effec- 
tively the findings of science lies in our policy of popular education. 
It is a colossal task to discover and train intelligent teachers in such 
large numbers as our policy of democratic education demands. 
Moreover, the findings of science in the field of education are often 
not well organized for purposes of popular consumption. Added to 
this is the fact that courses in teacher-training institutions have 
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tended to become very highly specialized. There is, therefore, a defi- 
nite need of stock-taking, synthesis, and interpretation, both with 
respect to the findings of the science of education in general and with 
respect to the courses offered in teacher-training institutions. 


CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN PARENTS AND THE 
SCHOOL IN GERMANY 

Before the World War parents in Germany, as a rule, had very 
little direct contact with what was going on in the schools. Parents 
were invited to the schools on special occasions, but that freedom of 
visitation which so long has been common in American schools was 
little known in most German communities. Since the war, however, 
significant changes have taken place in the administration of Ger- 
man schools. Teachers, pupils, and parents alike have been taken 
more into consideration. 

Mrs. Sophie W. Downs, of Berkeley, California, has called atten- 
tion to a school regulation, appearing in the Zentralblatt fiir die 
gesamte Unterrichts-Verwaltung in Preussen, which illustrates the 
closer relationship existing between parents and the school in Ger- 
many. The following paragraph gives the essential provisions of this 
document. 


Every school shall hereafter, in place of the former report, at the beginning of 
every school year, not later than June 15, issue printed information which will 
give parents of the pupils adequate insight into the work of the school. These 
reports are to establish vital relations between school and the homes of the 
pupils. The details are left to be worked out by the individual schools. This in- 
cludes the form of the report, whether book, pamphlet, etc. The reports shall 
contain regularly changes in teaching staff, the rules and regulations relative 
to various types of examinations, vacation schedules, requisite school texts, and 
official rules and regulations of immediate interest to patrons. [Translation 
made by Mrs. Downs.] 


The following digest of an article on the school paper as a link 
between school and home was also supplied by Mrs. Downs. The 
article was written by Dr. Zacharias and appeared in Die Volksschule 
under a title which in English reads “The School Paper as a Link 
between School and Home.” 


There are numerous methods of establishing contact with the home, but it is 
doubtful whether any of those in common use fully serves the purpose. One 
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method of acquainting the parents with the work of the school commonly takes 
the form of parent-evenings. Their success is apparent from the capacity meet- 
ings on such occasions. In small cities various festivals and exhibitions of pupils’ 
work serve much the same purpose. All this activity, however, leaves many 
questions of the parent on school procedure unanswered. Such questions, 
without satisfactory answers, often create misunderstanding, dissatis- 
faction, opposition, or hostility. The enlightenment of the parent is im- 
perative to school success. The parent-evenings are inadequate to answer all 
questions satisfactorily. If the parent comes to the school, only matters con- 
cerning the individual pupil are discussed, no general school problems. Even 
the class parent-evenings fail to yield satisfactory results. 

There remains, however, one most valuable school medium to be employed 
in the solution of the problem, namely, school publications, especially the school 
paper, which has assumed responsibility for establishing co-ordination between 
school and home. 

Here the author relates the procedure of his school in the matter. It is a very 
modest school, the building being more than eighty years old, in a small town of 
two thousand inhabitants, of whom at least 60 per cent are laborers. Unem- 
ployment is prevalent. Hence, school funds are reduced to a minimum. 

The paper was printed on a mimeograph (reproducing script, typing, and 
drawing). The mimeograph served many other purposes in the school as well, 
such as the dissemination of original poems by the pupils and announcements 
to parents. The money for the mimeograph was raised from two parent-eve- 
nings. The major purpose—making the paper a link between school and hhome— 
is ever uppermost, and every effort ‘: made to arouse parent interest. Hence, 
at the beginning questions of immediate interest were taken up, for example, 
“Why ‘Gym’ Clothes for Girls?” ‘School Trips as Valuable Instructional and 
Developmental Material,” and the like. 

Under the caption ‘‘From the Modern Schoolroom”’ reports of various kinds 
of classwork are given so that parents may see the difference between old and 
new methods and may comprehend the new objectives of education with their 
’ practical application to life. The fact that the teachers prepare the articles, 
always brief, renders them authoritative. The parent cbtains a new point of 
view and understanding of his child’s education. To extend this intelligent in- 
terest to extra-school time, a department of ‘Information and News” was in- 
corporated into the paper. Here appear vacation schedules, notice of elections 
for parents’ advisory associations, dates for parents’ meetings, lists of graduates 
and entrants, official federal announcements relative to education, such as 
‘“‘The Relationship of Children to Those Blinded in War” and “The Child’s Atti- 
tude toward Conservation of Plant and Animal Life.” Thus, loyal and intelli- 
gent co-operation on the part of the parent in the development of the child as 
a citizen is cultivated. Without such co-operation the efforts*of-the school alone 
would be largely futile. The fostering of the “home idea” is also an important 
element. Under this heading appears news of nature and cultural matters in 
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the immediate locality, news of the “home museum” (in the author’s school) 
which has aroused general interest and approval, stories of men'and women from 
the locality who have won renown—all serving to arouse civic pride, civic love, 
and civic virtue as well as suitable appreciation. This section serves to widen 
the horizon. 

Obviously the paper could not be a gratuitous service however desirable 
that might seem. The cost is about eight pfennigs (two cents) a copy; the sale 
price is ten pfennigs. The small margin of profit makes it possible to supply 
free copies to the poorer children. The success of the paper is largely contingent 
on making the price low enough so that every family may obtain it. About six 
numbers a year are issued. 

It is the author’s hope that the success of this modest venture may inspire 
many other schools to establish such papers to co-ordinate school and home 
more closely. Parent support of the school can be obtained only through parent 
understanding of school procedures and objectives. Only thus can the reforms 
of the new education disarm foes and win loyal partisans. 


COMPULSORY AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


The following statement was published in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Two major innovations have marked the last year in the Soviet school sys- 
tem: the introduction of general compulsory four years’ elementary education 
and the “polytechnization” of the schools. Energetic measures are taken through- 
out the country to make the decree prescribing compulsory education effective 
and to render school attendance possible for all children, especially the children 
of the poor. 

The neediest are to be provided with shoes and indispensable clothing. Hot 
lunches are served in most schools. Teachers in some-districts receive the same 
food rations as workers, which are higher than those given to the rest of the 
population. 

Of course, the effort to make elementary education universal encounters 
difficulties in a country that is poor and that inherited a handicap of more than 
50 per cent illiteracy from pre-revolutionary times. Reports come from differ- 
ent parts of the Soviet Union that classes have not opened because of lack of 
teachers or buildings, that children stay at home because they have no shoes, 
that teachers’ salaries are withheld in some cases, that many teachers give up 
their work because of low salaries and generally hard conditions. However, the 
Commissariat for Education is bending every effort to ameliorate the situation 
as far as the means at its disposal permit and tries to make the decree for obli- 
gatory education an actuality. 

The “‘polytechnization” of the schools is as far reaching and important an in- 
novation as general elementary education and promises to revolutionize the 
character of the Russian school and the instruction given there. By this term 
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the Russians mean a system under which the life of the school and the subjects 
which are taught are organically connected with everyday life. In the cities 
each school is attached to a factory; in the villages, to a state or co-operative 
farm. The children work a certain number of hours each week in the factory or 
the farm, and their school studies, as far as possible, are centered around their 
working experiences. The neighborhood factory or farm dominates the life of 
the school. 

Children work, not only in the factory, but also in the school shop. The char- 
acter of this shop depends upon the location of the school. If it is near a textile 
factory, the children will be trained in knowledge of textile designs and will 
study the construction and use of the simpler machines and tools. Schools at- 
tached to metal or electrical plants will try to outfit their shops with electrical 
or metal appliances. 

The work of the pupils in the factory is usually organized in groups of five. 
Each group is attached to a certain worker, and if the worker is transferred to 
another machine, the children follow him there. The group works in the factory 
three or four hours every fifth day. Factory and school are supposed to derive 
mutual benefit from this arrangement. In return for the training which the 
children receive, the school must actively participate in the cultural life of the 
factory. The teachers read lectures to the workers, teach the illiterates to read 
and write, study the five-year plan of the factory, and try to popularize it 
among the workers. 

This close linking of factory training with elementary education is designed 


to correspond with basic changes in the industrial life of the country. The 
Soviet Union is now being rapidly industrialized. Huge plants, some of them 


” 


proudly labeled “the largest in Europe,” are being erected throughout the 
country. New branches of industry, such as tractor and automobile construc- 
tion, are being organized for the first time. The shortage of skilled workers, 
mechanics, and engineers is acute. The government plans to train these in the 
schools and to turn the schools, as it were, into steady reserves of man power for 
the factories. At the opening of the school year one could see throughout the 
city streamers flying from government buildings or suspended from poles across 
the streets, proclaiming in bold letters: ‘Socialism needs not slaves of machines 
but their creators and inventors. V.’e can make such people only in polytechni- 
cal schools.” 

Although work in the industrial plant or on the farm is the basic means of 
establishing an organic connection between the school and the outside world, 
it is not the only one. Children are taught to observe and understand life around 
them. At home they are to learn how the house in which they live is managed, 
how water is obtained, whence the food comes and how it is prepared, how let- 
ters arrive, etc. In the streets teachers try to explain the traffic arrangements, 
how cars and automobiles are operated, how the streets are cleaned, houses 
built, fires extinguished, etc. The signal system and the construction of engines 
are explained to older children on short railroad trips. Village schools are en- 
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couraged to have their own gardens, entirely cared for by the childten. So they 
learn to observe how flowers and vegetables grow and what implements are used 
in caring for them; they are taught to make the simpler toolythemselves. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE BILL 


For many months the government in England has been seeking 
the passage of a bill which would raise the school-attendance age 
from fourteen to fifteen years. There seems to be general agreement 
that the period of compulsory attendance should be extended, but 
there is sharp disagreement with respect to the conditions under 
which the extension should take place. So far three main issues have 
been injected into the debates in Parliament and into discussions 
throughout the country. The first of these has had to do with the 
granting of aid to parents of children between the ages of fourteen 
and fifteen. The second has centered around the degree of control 
to be exercised by the government over non-private or denomina- 
tional schools as a condition of granting additional aid. The third 
has had to do with the amount of aid to be granted by the govern- 
ment to the non-private schools. 

Last summer a bill was introduced which provided that the com- 
pulsory-attendance age should be raised to fifteen, that the parents 
of poor children attending school between the ages of fourteen and 
fifteen should be allowed maintenance grants, and that the non- 
private schools should be given additional aid on condition that the 
teachers in these schools be appointed by governmental authorities. 
The bill met with opposition by certain labor members of Parlia- 
ment, who were not satisfied with the provisions providing mainte- 
nance grants; by the Roman Catholics, who were not disposed to 
submit to any further governmental control; and by certain liberals, 
who objected on a number of grounds. The opposition was so de- 
termined that the government felt compelled to withdraw the bill. 
In the autumn a new bill was introduced which provided that the 
compulsory-attendance age be raised to fifteen and that under cer- 
tain conditions parents of poor children should be given maintenance 
grants. The new bill has met with determined opposition by certain 
denominational groups, especially the Roman Catholics and the 
non-conformists. They point out that the enforcement of the pro- 
posed act would entail additional expenditures on the part of the non- 
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private schools, and they insist that the government should bear this 
additional cost. On January 13 and 14, Sir Charles Trevelyan, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, called a conference of representa- 
tives of the groups interested—the local authorities, the religious 
denominations, and the teachers—and attempted, without success, 
to reach a compromise. When the bill came up for the third read- 
ing in Parliament, the denominational interests were able to force 
an amendment which provides that the bill shall not become opera- 
tive before April 1, 1932, and only then if an act has been passed 
authorizing the expenditure of public funds upon such conditions as 
may be necessary to meet the expenses to be incurred by the manag- 
ers of the non-private schools as the result of the operation of the 
act. The government accepted the amendment, and the bill now 
goes to the House of Lords. 

The enactment of the bill meant more than a mere extension of 
the school-attendance age. England is attempting to reorganize its 
postprimary education. It is proposed to reorganize education for 
children from eleven to fifteen years of age in such a way as to give 
the nation a system of free junior secondary schools. Obviously, 
the amendment leaves matters in a very uncertain state. The local 
authorities, having no assurance as to when, if ever, the bill will go 
into effect, cannot take the necessary steps to bring about the de- 
sired reorganization, to train additional teachers, or to provide ad- 
ditional housing facilities. 

The experiences of England should serve as a direct warning to 
those in this country who may be disposed to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between the public schools and the religious denominations. 


PRACTICES AND THEORIES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The United States Office of Education has recently published Bul- 
letin No. 35, 1930, entitled School Administration in State Educa- 
tional Survey Reports. The bulletin summarizes the recommenda- 
tions of the surveys dealing with such matters as the organization 
and duties of state boards of education, the selection and duties of 
state superintendents of public instruction, and local units of school 
administration. 

The bulletin also contains the following significant statement of 
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Commissioner Cooper with respect to the present tendency in state 
administration and the need of fundamental inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of administration. 


If the present tendency of the public to hold the governor primarily respon- 
sible for all state functions continues, radical reorganization of the executive 
departments of most states will be necessary. The first step in this direction is 
to set up the executive budget, which gives the governor major control of ex- 
penditures. The second step is the establishment of a cabinet system of admin- 
istration. This logically implies the right of the governor to appoint the chiefs 
of all departments. 

Education cannot expect to escape reorganization under such conditions. 
Boards of education, under such a scheme, should either disappear as in Illinois 
and Ohio or become merely advisory as in Massachusetts, if the educational 
department is not to be rendered ineffective by dual control. For many years, 
however, the experts in school administration have been quite unanimous in 
favor of the appointment of the chief school executive by a state board of edu- 
cation, with some difference as to how the members of the board should be se- 
lected. In general they favor appointment of these members by the governor, 
for terms sufficiently long to prevent his use of the office for political control. 
Consequently, we find recommendations that the number of members upon a — 
board shall be five, seven, eight, nine, or eleven; and recommendations that the 
terms of office of the board members shall be five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, or twelve years. 

It appears to the writer that this field is sufficiently important to demand 
extensive study by experts. He would like to see some foundation finance an 
extended inquiry, to be made under the direction of a commission to consist 
of three outstanding experts in school administration and three political scien- 
tists primarily interested in state administration, with someone such as the vice- 
president of the United States as chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
TO RURAL CHILDREN 

There have been many investigations of educational conditions in 
rural communities, but precise factual information has been lacking 
with respect to such matters as the distance children live from 
school, the effect of accessibility to school on attendance and reten- 
tion, the relation of the type of school to attendance and school 
mortality, and the quality of education with which rural children 
are provided. The United States Office of Education has announced 
the publication of a bulletin entitled Availability of Public-School 
Education in Rural Communities (Bulletin No. 34, 1930), which 
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makes available a great deal of significant information on these and 
other aspects of rural education. The first part of the bulletin seeks 
to give a general nation-wide picture of the educational opportuni- 
ties available to rural children. The second part presents the results 
of a detailed study of educational opportunities available to rural 


SOME CORRELATIVE MEASURES OF SCHOOL AVAILABILITY 
FOUND IN THE 22 COUNTIES STUDIED 
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children in twenty-two selected counties in the states of California, 
Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, and Wisconsin. 

The foregoing table, taken from the bulletin, presents a summary 
of some of the significant findings of the investigation. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY IN CALIFORNIA 
Mabel R. Gillis, state librarian in California, has published in the 
United States Daily the following account of the system of county 
libraries now in operation in that state. 
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Briefly, this is the plan. A county library is established by the county super- 
visors, who, for its support, levy a tax on that part of the county not already 
supporting a city tax-supported library. This tax by law cannot exceed one mill 
on one dollar of assessed valuation and therefore is never a great burden on the 
taxpayer. 

The library formally established by ordinance and the tax for its support 
decided upon, the supervisors must next appoint a librarian. The people are 
safeguarded against the selection of a person not qualified for the task because 
the law requires that only a librarian who has passed the examination given by 
the Board of Library Examiners may be chosen to administer a county library. 
The list of those so certified is submitted to the supervisors by the chairman of 
the board (the state librarian ex officio), and advice is given if desired. 

The county librarian, upon taking office, makes a survey of the county and 
establishes branches at strategic points throughout the territory. She is careful 
to select places easily available to a large group of persons and to leave no part 
of the county so remote from a branch that the residents there cannot get their 
book service as readily as their groceries or other necessities. 

In the smaller communities branches are located in stores, post-offices, tele- 
phone offices, and even in homes, although in larger places, of course, the branch 
may have a building of its own. A custodian, as we call those in charge of 
branch libraries in California, is selected from the community and paid in ac- 
cordance with the number of hours the branch is open, the number of people 
served, and the amount of service given 

The borrower may go into his branch—a small, remote one we will say—and 
look for fiction, children’s books, and the popular titles in all classes and will find 
what he seeks or at least something good to take its place. 

He may also want something very technical and unusual which cannot be found 
in his own local collection. Then the custodian promises to send the request to 
the headquarters library for that county. If the book is there, it goes out at 
once to the branch for the use of that particular borrower. If it is not there, the 
county librarian sends on the request to the state library at Sacramento. 

Here is where the state library enters into the daily life of the county-library 
patrons of California. Requests by the hundreds are received daily from the 
county libraries, and books are shipped out in like number to the branches to 
fill these requests. The state library does not furnish either fiction or children’s 
books but tries to supplement the other libraries of the state by lending the more 
expensive, more rare, and more unusual material. 

Sometimes, naturally, books are asked for which are not in the state-library 
collection, but not yet has the reader reached the limit of available resources. 
At the state library is a union catalogue—a listing of books in practically all the 
county libraries and many of the city libraries of California as well as university 
libraries there and elsewhere—and from this very useful file information is 
given the inquiring librarian about what libraries have the books desired. 

The borrowing operation is then completed between the two libraries con- 
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cerned, and the borrower at home is efficiently served, perfectly happy, and not 
greatly concerned about where the book really came from. It was somewhere 
in California, and so he was able to get it. 


PROGRESS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MARYLAND 


In a bulletin published by the State Department of Education of 
Maryland, entitled A Decade of Progress in Maryland’s Public 
Schools, 1920-1930, the following statement is made with respect to 
the results of the adoption of certain educational policies. 


The following progressive policies adopted at some time in the past ten years 
have brought about improvement and growth in the public elementary, second- 
ary, and normal schools of Maryland. 

1. Equalization of educational opportunity is being realized throughout the 
state since it has become possible with the aid of the Equalization Fund for 
every county to put the state’s minimum program into effect without excessive 
county taxation for schools. 

2. Improvement in the instruction given in rural and town elementary 
schools in every county has resulted from the appointment of at least one super- 
vising or helping teacher meeting specific qualifications with respect to personal- 
ity, training, and experience, for whom a prescribed minimum salary is avail- 
able, toward which the state pays two-thirds. There are fifty-three supervisors 
in service in the twenty-three counties, one for every fifty-seven elementary 
teachers on the average. 

3. A normal-school education has been made available to high-school grad- 
uates of superior scholarship, ability, character, and personality at no cost for 
tuition and with a charge of but $5 per week for room and board. A new normal 
school was opened at Salisbury in September, 1925, and the training of Balti- 
more city students was taken over by the state at the normal school at Towson 
in September, 1924. In the fall of 1930 there are 971 students enrolled in the 
three normal schools for white students. There are sufficient students graduated 
to fill all vacancies in the Maryland elementary schools. 

4. Because of the minimum-salary schedule adopted in 1922 which attracts 
county high-school graduates to the normal schools, and because of effective 
performance on the part of the normal schools, and the financial aid of the 
Equalization Fund, the counties have been able to fill all elementary-school 
vacancies with normal-school graduates or persons of equivalent training. At 
the beginning of the decade only between 30 and 40 per cent of the elementary- 
school teachers had the desired training. The certification status of the county 
teaching stafis has, therefore, shown unusually large gains. In no other state 
in this country in the schools outside the large cities is it possible to find 95 per 
cent of the elementary-school teachers with a two-year normal-school course 
or equivalent training. 
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5. The Teachers’ Retirement System, established by the legislature in 1927 
and placed on a sound financial basis through contributions of the state and the 
teachers on a fifty-fifty basis, has brought a sense of security and stability and 
freedom from worry for the teaching staff. Through the fund it has been possi- 
ble to retire disabled or aged teachers and insure them a comfortable living. 
This, of course, secures better learning conditions for boys and girls in school. 

6. The multiplication of facilities for a high-school education, not only 
through the opening of additional schools, but by the broadening of the courses 
offered in existing schools, to which more and more pupils are transported at 
county expense, has enlarged the educational horizon for an ever larger propor- 
tion of the boys and girls of high-school age. For the school year ending in June» 
1930, the enrolment in county white high schools was nearly 25,000, as com- 
pared with 9,400 for the school year ending in June, 1920. 

7. The state’s program for helpful supervision of the teachers in high schools 
by three state supervisors for the academic subjects (English, mathematics, 
social studies, science, and foreign languages), by supervisors of music, agricul- 
ture, home economics, and industrial arts insures a gradual approach to the 
highest standard possible of attainment in each of these subjects. 

8. The schools’ contribution to the promotion of agriculture in Maryland is 
made through the training of high-school boys in courses in agriculture. In 1920, 
16 high schools in 11 counties had an enrolment of 265 pupils in courses in voca- 
tional agriculture. By 1930, 40 high schools in 15 counties had an enrolment of 
955 pupils in all day and unit courses. .... 

13. The inauguration of a policy involving state encouragement of the es- 
tablishment of classes for physically handicapped children means that some of 
those who formerly have been deprived of an education will be able to have 
schooling. Baltimore has developed an excellent plan for classes for both mental- 
ly and physically handicapped children, which the counties, as a result of the 
state aid provided in the legislation of 1929 ($2,000 per class), may now estab- 
lish in the larger centers of population. .... 

15. Encouragement of the policy of consolidation of schools has brought 
about the elimination since 1920 of five hundred small rural schools with one 
teacher for all the grades and of some of the small inefficient high schools, the 
programs of which are necessarily so limited that they do not meet the needs of 
the majority of the pupils. In calculating the cost of the minimum program, 
which determines the right of a county to share in the Equalization Fund, the 
county expenditures for transportation of pupils to both high and elementary 
schools are included. This, of course, promotes consolidation. 





WHEN SHOULD CHILDREN BEGIN TO READ? 


MABEL VOGEL MORPHETT 
Supervisor of Research, Winnetka, Illinois 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


In tracing back to their origins the reading difficulties of some 
children and their distaste for the subject, the Department of Edu- 
cational Counsel in Winnetka found that in several instances the 
children’s mental ages on entering the first grade had been low and 
that discouragement had resulted from their first attempts to learn 
to read. This discouragement sometimes resulted in a mental set 
against reading, which lasted for years and which hampered all their 
school work. The research department, therefore, with the aid of 
the primary-grade teachers, set about the task of discovering the 
period i in the mental development of children when, as a rule, there 
is the best chance of their learning to read i readily. 

In September, 1928, all Winnetka first-grade children, 141 in 
number, were given the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test. The 
eight first-grade teachers were not told the mental ages of the chil- 
dren and attempted to teach all of them to read. The method, in 
accordance with the Winnetka technique, was largely individual, 
so that the slow children did not retard the fast ones. In February, 
1929, the reading progress of these children was measured for the 
purpose of determining the amount of progress made by children at 
each mental level. 

In order that the reading progress might be measured, the first 
large teaching unit was divided into definite steps, which were 
measurable by the teachers. Twenty-one steps took the children 
through the beginning reading materials.t Each further step repre- 
sented the icading of a primer or first reader. Reading progress was 


* Livia Youngquist and Carleton Washburne, Winnetka Primary Reading Materials. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1928. 
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measured by the number of these steps which the child had complet- 
ed by February. 

In addition to these progress steps the sight-word score of each 
child was measured/ Each child in Winnetka is required to know 
at least 139 words at sight before passing from first-grade reading to 
second-grade reading. These words are those most frequently used 
in primers and first readers. The children were tested individually 
| with flash cards, and the number of words recognized by each child 
was recorded as his sight-word score. In some cases the children 
knew some of the second-grade sight words as well as the 139 first- 
grade words. In such cases the score was the total number of first- 
and second-grade words recognized. — 

The first-grade teachers, all of whom had had several years of ex- 
perience with the reading materials, agreed that children who 
seemed ready for reading from the beginning of the year had usually 
completed at least thirteen progress steps and knew at least thirty- 
seven sight words by February. Therefore, thirteen progress steps \ 
and thirty-seven sight words were accepted as the measure of the 
minimum degree of satisfactory progress. 

The Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test and the Stanford Revi- 
sion of the Binet-Simon Scale were used to determine the mental 
ages of the children. The Detroit tests were given to all first-grade 
children entering in September. The Stanford-Binet test was given 
later in the year, and the mental ages were calculated as of Septem- 
ber, 1928. In this way comparison between the mental ages deter- 
mined by the Detroit and Stanford-Binet tests was made possible. 

Table I gives the correlations which were found between the 
sight-word scores and intelligence and between reading progress and 
intelligence. Since the data proved to be non-linear, the correlation 
ratios rather than the correlation coefficients are given. When the 
relation between reading progress and intelligence was calculated, 
it was necessary to use the rank method of figuring correlations 
since the intervals of progress were not necessarily of equal difficulty. 
The correlations show that there is a fairly high degree of relation- ” 
ship between mental age and reading progress. The Detroit test 
shows more relation to progress than does the Stanford-Binet test. 
Of the three measures of intelligence—mental age, average of the 
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mental and chronological ages; and intelligence quotient—mental 
age shows the greatest degree of relationship although the differ- 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT IN READING OF 141 First- 
GRADE CHILDREN AND THEIR INTELLIGENCE AS MEASURED BY 
Detroit TEST AND STANFORD-BINET TEST 




















Factors Correlated —— Faery wil 
Sight-word score and mental age.............. 65 .58 
Sight-word score and average of mental and 
chronological age as of September 1, 1928....|  .57 .49 
Sight-word score and intelligence quotient..... .56 54 
Reading progress and mental age............. -59 ot 
t Reading progress and average of mental and 
; chronological age as of September 1, 1928....| 55 -49 
I Reading progress and intelligence quotient....| .50 -53 
TABLE II 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF EACH MENTAL AGE AND PERCENTAGE 
MAKING SATISFACTORY READING PROGRESS 














PERCENTAGE MAKING 
NUMBER OF CHILDRENT SATISFACTORY READING 
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_ * Intervals are half sigmas above and below the mean of the entire group as deter- 
mined by the Detroit test. 


t Because the tests were given on different dates, some children who were given the 
Detroit test were not given the Stanford-Binet test and vice versa. 


t No percentages were figured for groups of less than ten children. 
ences are slight. In all the calculations that follow, mental age alone 
is used as the method of figuring intelligence. — 
The scores were next divided into groups based on the children’s 
mental ages in September. The percentage of children of each men- 
tal age making satisfactory progress (thirteen steps or more) and 
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the percentage making satisfactory. sight-word scores (thirty-seven 
or more) were determined. Tables II and III show the results. 
Table II shows that a small percentage of children who began 
reading with a mental age of less than six years were able to achieve 
satisfactory reading progress but that for the group having a mental 
age between six years and six years and six months there was a 
sharp rise in the percentage making satisfactory progress. This fact 
is shown graphically in Figure 1. The curves for the Stanford-Binet 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF EACH MENTAL AGE AND PERCENTAGE 
MAKING SATISFACTORY SIGHT-WORD SCORES 
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sumibuer cco saul quamrens ee oomonanec nie tl howmese one prow ofclliionn met 
taught by the individual method was omitted from the reading-progress group. 

and the Detroit tests are essentially alike, although final flattening 

occurs later on the Stanford-Binet curve. 

The curve of the results on the Stanford-Binet test seems to indi- 
cate that children would gain considerably in speed of learning if 
they could wait until they had attained a mental age of seven years 
and six months before beginning to read. However, the curve of the 
results of the Detroit test shows that the children with mental ages 
of six years and six months made progress practically as satisfactory 
as that of the children with higher mental ages. Since the results of 
the Detroit test show a higher correlation with reading progress 
than do the results of the Stanford-Binet test and since the Detroit 
test is more practicable to administer than the Stanford-Binet test, 
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it seems reasonable to use the Detroit test as a basis for determining 
children’s readiness for reading. The mental level of six years and 
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90 
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Fic. 1.—Percentages of children of various mental ages, as determined by_the 
Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test (solid line) and by the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale (broken line), making satisfactory reading progress in school year 
1928-29. 
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Fic. 2.—Percentages of children of various mental ages, as determined by the 
Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test (solid line) and by the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale (broken line), making satisfactory sight-word scores in school year 
1928-29. 


six months is the breaking point in the curve, that is, the point 
beyond which there is very little gain in postponing the teaching of 
reading. This break is evident to some extent on the Stanford- 
Binet curve and markedly true on the curve of Detroit test scores. 
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Figure 2 points to the same conclusion—that it pays to postpone 
beginning reading until a child has attained a mental age of six 
years and six months. If this practice is followed, 78 per cent of 
the children may be expected to make satisfactory general prog- 
ress, and 87 per cent of the children may be expected to make satis- 
factory progress in learning sight words. 

A similar study was carried on during the school year 1929-30 for 
the purpose of checking the results of the 1928-29 experiment. 


TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN OF EACH MENTAL AGE AND PERCENTAGE 
MAKING SATISFACTORY SIGHT-WoRD SCORES 
AND ORAL-READING SCORES 








PERCENTAGE MAKING 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
MENTAL AGE IN YEARS 


AND Montus* 





Sight-Word |Oral-Reading | Sight-Word |Oral-Reading 
Test Test Test Test 




















* Average of scores on Detroit test and Pintner-Cunningham test. 


All children who were mentally six years of age or more were 
taught reading from the beginning of the year. The previous study 
made it seem futile to try to teach younger children, but a few with 
lower mental ages were taught reading for the purpose of the ex- 
periment. Mental ages were determined this time by the Detroit 
First-Grade Intelligence Test and the Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Mental Test. 

At the end of the year (June, 1930) the children were tested on the 
sight-word list and the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check 
Test. A child was considered to have made satisfactory progress if 
he knew the entire sight-word list (139 words) and read the Gray 
test in fifty seconds or less with three errors or less. This standard 
has been set by Gray for Grade I. Table IV gives the number of 
children of each mental age and the percentage of children at each 
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mental level making satisfactory scores in both sight words and 
oral reading. Figure 3 makes the data of Table IV graphic. As in 
Figures 1 and 2, the percentage of children who learned to read satis- 
factorily is greatest at the mental ages of six years and six months 
and of seven years. The curve for sight-word scores breaks at the 
mental age of six years and six months, while the curve on the Gray 
Standardized Oral Reading Check Test breaks at the mental age of 
seven. 

The second year’s experiment, therefore, in which a different set 
of children, different teachers, a different method of determining 


Percent 
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Fic. 3.—Percentages of children of various mental ages who in school year 1929-30 
made satisfactory sight-word scores (solid line) and satisfactory scores on the Gray 
Standardized Oral Reading Check Test (broken line). 


mental age, and a different method of determining progress were 

used and in which a whole year’s work instead of a half year’s was 

taken as the measure of progress confirms the experiment of the 

first year. : 
SUMMARY 

1. Correlations between mental age and ability to learn to read, 
as measured by reading progress and sight-word scores, showed a 
fairly high degree of relationship. The correlations ranged from .50 
to .65. 

2. The correlations between mental age and reading progress 
were somewhat higher when mental age was measured by the De- 
troit First-Grade Intelligence Test than when mental age was 
measured by the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. 

3. Mental age alone showed a larger degree of correlation with 
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reading progress than did the intelligence quotient or the average 
of mental and chronological ages. 

Y 4. When the Detroit test was used as a basis for determining 
mental-age groups, the children who had a mental age of six years 
and six months made far better progress than did the less mature 
children and practically as satisfactory progress as did the children 
ofa higher mental age. 

5. When mental age was measured by the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Scale, the children with a mental age of six years 
and six months again made very much better progress in reading 
than did those of less maturity, but they made less satisfactory 
progress than did those whose mental age was six months greater. 
The gain in ability up to six years and six months of mental age, 
however, was much greater than the subsequent gain. 

6. A repetition of the experiment in 1929-30 with different teach- 
ers, different children, and different tests-confirmed the earlier ex- 
periment in all its basic conclusions. 

7. Consequently, it seems safe to state that, by postponing the 
teaching of reading until children reach a mental level of six and a 


half years, teachers can greatly decrease the chances of failure and 
discouragement and can correspondingly increase their efficiency. 





LEGAL AUTHORITY OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
TO ENFORCE RULES AND REGULATIONS. II 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


AUTHORITY OF BOARDS OF HEALTH TO MAKE VACCINATION 
A CONDITION OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

In the exercise of the police power of the state, the legislature may 
authorize boards of health to exclude from school all unvaccinated 
pupils even though no smallpox may exist in the community at the 
time. A Texas case’ is in point. Acting upon authority granted it 
by the city council, the local board of health of San Antonio passed 
a rule that all children attending either a public or private school 
must be vaccinated. In sustaining the authority of the city council 
to confer upon the board of health authority to enforce the rule in 
question, the court said: 

When we reach the conclusion, as we do, that these ordinances were enacted 
in pursuance of a grant of wise and valid power, which the legislature expressly 
delegated to the city council through its charter, “to enforce vaccination,” we 
pronounce its validity without reference to the actual existence of smallpox 
or not, though appellant concedes it exists among certain Mexicans all the time. 
. . . . The board of health is the public agency through which the city council 
acts to determine the necessity arising to put the ordinance in effect as to its 
provisions, and that is no delegation of legislative power. It lays down the 
event in which the necessity to the public health requires the action and is valid. 
It is a valid exercise of power 

We hold that the ordinance is valid; not unreasonable on the claimed ground 
that it operates without reference to the actual existence of a smallpox epidemic 
in the city; that there is no unlawful discrimination against persons attending 
schools; and it is not unreasonable and arbitrary, in view of the conditions in 
the Mexican quarter of the city and the crowding together of people in street 
cars, jitneys, theaters, churches, passenger depots, factories, laundries, parks, 
etc. Nor does it deny appellant, or any pupil, rights and privileges without due 
course of the law of the land. 


An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States.” 
In sustaining the ordinance in question, that court pointed out that, 


t Zucht v. King, 225 S.W. (Tex.) 267. 
2 Zucht v. King, 43 S. Ct. 24, 260 U.S. 174, 67 L. Ed. 194. 
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according to its own decisions, it is within the police power of the 
state to provide for compulsory vaccination;? that a state may, con- 
sistent with the federal Constitution, delegate to a municipality 
authority to determine under what conditions health regulations 
shall become operative;? and that a municipality may vest in its 
officials broad discretion in matters affecting the application and 
enforcement of health laws. 

According to the weight of authority, a board of health, in the 
absence of an actual or threatened epidemic of smallpox, cannot 
make vaccination a condition of school attendance unless expressly 
authorized to do so by statute.* In a case’ decided by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, for example, the state board of health was au- 
thorized by statute “to make such rules and regulations and to take 
such measures as may, in its judgment, be necessary for the protec- 
tion of the people of the state from Asiatic cholera or other dangerous 
contagious diseases.” Acting under this grant of authority, the 
board of health passed a rule that no pupil should be permitted to 
attend a public or private school without a certificate of vaccina- 
tion. The rule was held to be invalid for two reasons. In the first 
place, the rule was an attempt on the part of the board of health to 
exercise legislative power. ‘‘Our conclusion,” said the court, “‘is that 
the rule under consideration could be made operative only as an act 
of legislative power, and it does not come within the domain of the 
power to make rules and regulations in aid or execution of some gen- 
eral statutory provision.”’ In the second place, the rule was regarded 
as unreasonable and arbitrary because there was little danger of 
smallpox at any place in the state. 

Similarly, in a North Dakota case® a statute authorized the state 
board of health “to make and enforce all needful rules and regula- 

t Jacobson v. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 197 U.S. 11, 25 S. Ct. 358, 49 L. Ed. 
643, 3 Ann. Cas. 765. 

2 Laurel Hill Cemetery v. San Francisco, 216 U.S. 358, 30 S. Ct. 301, 54 L. Ed. 515. 

3 People ex rel. Lieberman v. Van De Carr, 199 U.S. 552, 26S. Ct. 144, 50 L. Ed. 305. 

4 Rhea v. Board of Education, 41 N.D. 449, 171 N.W. 103; State v. Burdge, 95 Wis. 
390, 70 N.W. 347; Osborn v. Russell, 64 Kan. 507, 68 Pac. 60; Burroughs v. Mortenson, 
312 Ill. 363, 143 N.E. 457. 

5 State v. Burdge, 95 Wis. 390, 70 N.W. 347. 

6 Rhea v. Board of Education, 41 N.D. 449, 171 N.W. 103. 
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tions for the prevention and cure, and to prevent the spread of any 
contagious” diseases. In holding that the board of health did not 
have authority to make vaccination a condition of school attend- 
ance at all times, the court said: 

The authorities uniformly hold that a board of health, constituted as our 
board of health is, possessing requisite general powers for the prevention and 
spread of contagious diseases, cannot formulate and enforce rules which merely 
have a tendency in that direction, but which are not founded upon any existing 
condition or upon a danger not reasonably to be apprehended. 

In Arkansas, on the other hand, it was held' that a board of 
health, having general control and supervision of all matters per- 
taining to the health of the citizens of the state and having authority 
to suppress contagious diseases and to prevent their spread, might 
require vaccination as a condition of school attendance. The court 
pointed out, however, that smallpox was prevalent in the state and 
that the rule had been adopted at a time when soldiers were being 
transported in and out of the state in great numbers. In view of the 
fact that an epidemic of smallpox might result unless preventive 
measures were adopted, the court held that the rule was reasonable 
and that the board had authority to enforce such a rule. 

It is well established, however, that, where an epidemic of small- 
pox exists or is imminent, a board of health may, under its general 
and implied authority, exclude from school all unvaccinated pupils? 
or even order the schools to be closed. In a number of cases the 
exercise of such authority on the part of boards of health has been 
challenged on the ground that it constitutes the exercise of legisla- 
tive power. The courts concede that the legislature cannot delegate 
legislative power to a board of health, but they all agree, it seems, 
that a board of health is merely exercising administrative discretion 
when it excludes unvaccinated pupils from school in the presence of 
a threatened or actual epidemic of smallpox.‘ 


t State v. Martin, 134 Ark. 420, 204 S.W. 622. 

2 State v. Board of Education, 21 Utah 401, 60 Pac. 1013; State v. Zimmerman, 86 
Minn. 353, 90 N.W. 783, 58 L.R.A. 78, 91 Am. St. Rep. 351; Hagler v. Larner, 284 Ill. 
547, 120 N.E. 575; People v. Board of Education, 224 Mich. 388, 195 N.W. 95; Blue v. 
Beach, 155 Ind. 121, 56 N.E. 89, 50 L.R.A. 64; State v. Partlow, 119 Wash. 316, 205 
Pac. 420. 

3 State v. Zimmerman, 86 Minn. 353, 90 N.W. 783, 58 L.R.A. 78, 91 Am. St. Rep. 351. 

4 Blue v. Beach, 155 Ind. 121, 56 N.E. 89, 50 L.R.A. 64, 80 Am. St. Rep. 195; State v. 
Martin, 134 Ark. 420, 204 S.W. 622; Hagler v. Larner, 284 Ill. 547, 120 N.E. 575; State 
v. Board of Education, 21 Utah 401, 60 Pac. 1013. 
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In a case’ decided by the Supreme Court of Illinois the statute 
authorized the city council of Granite City “to appoint a board of 
health and prescribe its powers and duties.”’ The council was further 
authorized ‘“‘to do all acts, make all regulations which may be neces- 
sary or expedient for the promotion of health or the suppression of 
disease.’”’ The city council passed an ordinance conferring upon the 
board of health authority, upon the appearance of an epidemic of 
smallpox, to make all regulations necessary or expedient for the 
suppression of the disease. The board of health passed a regulation, 
in the face of an epidemic of smallpox, requiring that, while the 
epidemic existed, all children who had not been vaccinated should 
be excluded from the public schools. In refusing to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the regulation, the court said: 


The courts are practically a unit in holding that in the event of a present or 
threatened epidemic such rules and regulations as are now under consideration 
are reasonable and should be upheld, and such has been the rule in states where 
there has been no express authority requiring vaccination. Where smallpox is 
epidemic, it is not a necessary prerequisite to require vaccination that pupils 
have been personally exposed 

The resolution of the board of health was reasonable in view of the fact that 
smallpox was epidemic and the disease likely to spread from the many cases then 
existing in the city 

The foregoing clauses of the statute and the ordinance of Granite City con- 
ferred upon the board of health of said city ample authority to pass said resolu- 
tion under the existing facts. The passing of the resolution by the board was 
the mere exercise of an administrative function and not the exercise of a legisla- 
tive power, as contended by the appellants. The delegation of power to make 
a law would, if conferred upon the board of health, be a legislative power, and 
such a delegation would be void. However, the conferring of authority or dis- 
cretion upon the board of health to execute a law or ordinance is not a delega- 
tion of legislative authority, and the rule is well established that such may be 
done. 


In some instances the authority of a board of health to close the 
schools because of the existence of an epidemic of smallpox or to 
require vaccination as a condition of school attendance has been 
challenged by the local board of education. As a rule, where an 
epidemic of smallpox exists or is threatened, a board of health may, 
in the exercise of its general power to protect the public health, require 


t Hagler v. Larner, 284 Ill. 547, 120 N.E. 575. 
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a board of education to exclude from school all unvaccinated pupils.” 
In Lansing, Michigan,” for example, there was an outbreak of small- 
pox. For a time the board of health and the board of education 
worked in harmony. The board of health adopted a resolution ex- 
cluding from the public schools all pupils and teachers who had not 
been vaccinated. The board acted under authority of a statute 
which read in part as follows: ‘“‘When the smallpox, or any other 
disease dangerous to the public health, is found to exist in any town- 
ship, the board of health shall use all possible care to prevent the 
spreading of the infection . . . . by such means as in their judg- 
ment shall be most effectual for the common safety.” The board of 
education also adopted a resolution reciting that there were only 
seventeen cases of smallpox existing in the city and directing the 
readmission to school of pupils who had not been vaccinated. 
Mandamus proceedings were brought against the school board to 
require the enforcement of the resolution of the board of health. 
The court held that the board of health had not exceeded its au- 
thority nor abused its discretion. Consequently, the writ prayed for 
was issued. Similarly, in a Kentucky case? the state board of health 
was authorized to enforce rules and regulations to prevent the 
spread of contagious diseases. County boards of health were author- 
ized to enforce the rules and regulations of the state board of health. 
Moreover, county boards themselves were authorized “‘to inaugurate 
and execute and to require the heads of families and other persons 
to execute such sanitary regulations as the local board may consider 
expedient to prevent the outbreak and spread of cholera, smallpox,”’ 
and other contagious diseases. The state board of health passed a 
regulation that no person could attend any public school without 
furnishing a certificate of vaccination. The county board of educa- 
tion of Jefferson County adopted a resolution requiring the county 
health officer to enforce the rule of the state board of health. A 

t People v. Board of Education, 224 Mich. 388, 195 N.W. 95; Board of Trustees of 
Highland Park Graded Common School District No. 46 v. McMurtry, 169 Ky. 457, 184 
S.W. 390; Hill v. Bickers, 171 Ky. 703, 188 S.W. 766; State v. Beil, 157 Ind. 25, 60 N.E. 
672. 

2 People v. Board of Education, 224 Mich. 388, 195 N.W. 95. 


3 Board of Trustees of Highland Park Graded Common School District No. 46 v. 
McMurtry, 169 Ky. 457, 184 S.W. 390. 
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local school board sought to enjoin the enforcement of the rule. 
The court refused to grant the injunction because in its opinion the 
language of the statute was broad enough to confer upon boards of 
health authority to issue the order in question. 

It has been held, however, that a board of health cannot close 
the schools unless specifically authorized to do so by statute. Thus, 
it was said by the Supreme Court of Oregon: 


Although the state board is given “general supervision of the interests 
of the health and life of the citizens of the state,” that provision should not 
be construed to mean that it alone has power to close the public schools of 
the state. Such authority would be very broad and far reaching and would have 
to be read into the statute by construction. If it had been the intent of the legis- 
lature to confer such a vast power upon the state board of health, it should have 
used language far more specific and certain than that appearing in the section 
quoted." 


A contrary position has been taken by the Supreme Court of 
Arizona.” The board of health of Globe, Arizona, ordered the schools 
closed because of an epidemic of influenza. The board of education 
brought action to test the authority of the board of health to close 
the schools. Although the board of health had no express statutory 
authority to close the schools, the court sustained its action: 


While school trustees and educational administrative officers are invested 
with power to establish, provide for, govern, and regulate public schools within 
their respective jurisdictions, they are in these respects no wise subject to the 
discretion or control of the state or county or city boards of health, yet when the 
necessity arises to close the schools for the protection of the public health, such 
emergency, while it exists, is a superior power to that given the school adminis- 
trative officers, and the law of necessity controls the situation during the exist- 
ence of the emergency giving rise to the power. 


Although a board of health may have authority to exclude un- 
vaccinated pupils from school, it does not alone possess such author- 
ity. A board of education may always act independently when- 
ever conditions are such as to require vaccination. The very act of 
creating a board of education vests in it by implication that degree 


* Crane v. School District No. 14, 95 Ore. 644, 188 Pac. 712. 


2 Globe School District No. 1 v. Board of Health of City of Globe, 20 Ariz. 208, 179 
Par. 55. 
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of police power necessary for the board to accomplish the objects of 
its creation.’ Thus it was said in the case of Stone v. Probst:? 

It is claimed that the matter of health is delegated to the board of public 
welfare by chapter 14 of the city charter. It is. It does not follow, however, 
that, because the people through their charter have delegated such power to 
that board, the board of education is denied the exercise of the same powers to 
such an extent as may be reasonably necessary to carry out the purposes for 
which it was created. 


AUTHORITY TO PRESCRIBE METHOD OF IMMUNIZATION 


In some jurisdictions the courts have been called upon to decide 
whether a school board may prescribe the form of immunization 
against smallpox. Wherever the issue has been raised, the courts 
have held that boards of education may, when authorized to require 
vaccination at all, require evidence of scarification and injection of 
the virus of cowpox into the human system.’ Evidence of immuniza- 
tion through the taking of medicine internally may be rejected. 
The statutes of Pennsylvania, for example, required all pupils at- 
tending a public school to present a certificate of successful vaccina- 
tion. A child was immunized by a method recognized by the Inter- 
national School of Homeopathy, that is, by taking medicine in 
powder form through the mouth. The board of health, however, 
had prescribed a form of certificate which showed that the child had 
been vaccinated by scarification. In sustaining the authority of the 
board of health to require vaccination by scarification, the court 
said: ‘“The ordinary and usual means of ‘vaccination,’ and the sense 
in which it must be supposed to have been used by the legislature, 
is inoculation with the virus of cowpox for the purpose of communi- 
cating that disease as a prophylactic against smallpox. It indicates 
an operation and not a result.’’4 

To the same effect was a case’ decided by the Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas. A board of education refused to accept a certifi- 
cate of ‘‘vaccination” issued by a homeopathic physician to a child 

* McSween v. Board of School Trustees, 60 Tex. Civ. App. 270, 129 S.W. 206. 

2 Stone v. Probst, 165 Minn. 361, 206 N.W. 642. 

3 State v. Cole, 220 Mo. 697, 119 S.W. 424, 22 L.R.A. (N.S.) 986; Lee v. Marsh, 230 
Pa. St. 351, 79 Atl. 564; Abney v. Fox, 250 S.W. (Tex.) 210. 


4 Lee v. Marsh, 230 Pa. St. 351, 79 Atl. 564. 
5 Abney v. Fox, 250 S.W. (Tex.) 210. 
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who, it was claimed, had been rendered immune by the taking of 
medicine internally. In sustaining the board in its action, the court 
said: 

The majority of this court are of the opinion that the doctrine announced in 
the authorities quoted from and others cited justifies the holding that in the 
case at bar the school trustees had the right which they exercised, to prescribe 
vaccination as a prerequisite to attendance upon the school; and that the term 
“vaccination,” as used and intended by that body, meant scarification and the 
injection of cowpox into the human system and did not include the taking of 
medicine internally, or any other mode of prevention of smallpox. Taking medi- 
cine internally, whatever may be the result, is not vaccination as prescribed 
by the board; and, therefore, if it be conceded (a question upon which the 
testimony was in conflict) that medicine may be given internally which will 
render the person immune from smallpox as effectively as vaccination by scari- 
fication, still we hold that the school board had the authority to prescribe the 
latter method for the prevention of smallpox; and that its action in so doing 
was neither arbitrary nor unreasonable. 


MAY A PARENT WHO REFUSES TO HAVE HIS CHILD VACCINATED 
BE PROSECUTED UNDER COMPULSORY-ATTENDANCE LAW? 


Where the law makes school attendance compulsory and at the 
same time requires or authorizes boards of education to require 


vaccination as a condition of school attendance, the courts are in 
disagreement as to whether a parent who refuses to have his child 
vaccinated may be prosecuted under the compulsory-attendance 
statute. In a New York case’ it has been held that, when a parent 
is prosecuted under the compulsory-attendance act, it is no defense 
that the child was sent to school but excluded because it had not 
been vaccinated. In that state a statute provided that no person 
who had not been vaccinated should be admitted to the public 
schools. The following year a statute was enacted requiring all chil- 
dren to attend school. A pupil who refused to be vaccinated was 
excluded from school. Action was brought against the father of the 
child for violation of the compulsory-attendance act. It was con- 
tended that the exclusion from school was a valid defense to the 
action. The court held otherwise. 

If indifferent or selfish parents for ulterior purposes, such as the desire to place 


young children at labor instead of school, or from capricious or recalcitrant 
motives, may be allowed to manufacture easy excuses for not sending their 


t People v. Ekerold, 211 N.Y. 386, 105 N.E. 670, L.R.A. 1915D 223. 
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children to school, a ready method will have been developed for evading the 
statute compelling such attendance, and if the statute which requires parents 
to see to it that their children attend and take advantage of this school system 
may be likely and easily evaded, the purposes of the state in providing and 
insisting on education will be frustrated and impaired. Failure to comply with 
the statute ought not to be excused except for some good reason. 

It is perfectly evident that in a great city like New York with its complex 
and varying conditions, regulations must be adopted for the purposes of pre- 
serving discipline, order, and health in the public schools. Some of these regula- 
tions would be so plain and essential that no reasonable person would think of 
disputing their validity or of making unwillingness to comply therewith a basis 
for not sending his children to school. The question which within certain limits 
is presented here is whether the statute and the by-laws of the board of educa- 
tion in that city adopted under and in accordance with the statute requiring 
vaccination as a condition of attending the public schools, are under ordinary 
conditions so unusual or oppressive that a parent should be allowed to make 
his unwillingness to comply therewith a basis for not sending his children to 
school, for that is what the present position of the defendant amounts to. I do 
not think they are of such a character... . . 

It does not require much spirit of prophecy to foresee what will follow a 
contrary construction of the statutes. If a parent may escape all obligations 
under the statute requiring him to send his children to school by simply alleging 
that he does not believe in vaccination, the policy of the state to give some 
education to all children, if necessary by compelling measures, will become more 
or less a farce under existing legislation. 

Other courts, however, take a contrary position.t They reason 
that a penal statute must be strictly construed. If, they hold, the 
compulsory-attendance statute does not itself make vaccination a 
condition of attendance, exclusion from school of an unvaccinated 
pupil is a perfect defense in an action against a parent for violation 
of the attendance act. It is reasoned, moreover, that if the statute 
requiring vaccination and the statute requiring attendance be con- 
strued together, the result would be compulsory vaccination.? 

A Pennsylvania case? is in point. An act of the legislature required 
school attendance; another act made it the duty of school officers to 
exclude from school all children who had not had smallpox or who 
did not submit a certificate of successful vaccination. A parent re- 

t Commonwealth v. Smith, 9 Pa. Dist. Rep. 625; State v. Cole, 220 Mo. 697, 119 S.W. 
424, 22 L.R.A. (N.S.) 986; State v. Turney, 31 Ohio Cir. Ct. Rep. 222. 


2 State v. Turney, 31 Ohio Cir. Ct. Rep. 222. 
3 Commonwealth v. Smith, 9 Pa. Dist. Rep. 625. 
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fused to have his child vaccinated and was proceeded against under 
the compulsory-attendance act. The court held that the parent had 
a perfect defense. 


It must be remembered in construing this statute that it does not make it the 
duty of the persons covered by it to obtain a certificate for presentation to the 
teacher that his child has been successfully vaccinated or had previously had 
smallpox; and unless you can read that into the statute, we are at a loss to see 
how this judgment can be sustained. The defendant discharged all the duties 
expressly enjoined by the statute by sending his son to school; and while another 
statute required the teacher to refuse him admission, in default of the certificate, 
the discharge of that duty by the teacher added nothing to the duties prescribed 
by the statute under which this judgment was entered. 

This is a penal statute and must be construed strictly and according to its 
letter. The meaning of this rule of construction is that penal statutes, such as 
the one under consideration, are not to be regarded as including anything which 
is not within their letter as well as their spirit, which is clearly and intelligently 
described in the very words of the statute as well as manifestly intended by the 
legislature. .... 

We must conclude from the foregoing that the compulsory-education act, by 
its terms, did not make it obligatory upon the defendant to obtain a certificate. 
His sole duty prescribed by it was to send his son to school. He did this. 
. . . . The defendant made a complete answer to the case of the commonwealth 
when he showed that he had sent his son to school until he was denied admission 
by the teacher. 


[To be concluded] 
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In this article, which will describe certain teachers’ organizations 
in Germany, primary attention will be given to the largest profes- 
sional teachers’ organization existing in Germany—the German 
Teachers’ Union (Der deutsche Lehrerverein)—and to the local unit 
of this organization as it operates in a progressive educational com- 
munity—the state of Hamburg. Local units of other national 
teachers’ organizations in Hamburg will be considered briefly, and 
some indication will be given of the relation of the local to the na- 
tional units of the organizations concerned. The information given 
in the article was secured in each case from literature issued by the 
organization, such as by-laws or yearbooks, or through an interview 
with the president or ex-president of the organization or with some 
other person who stood in such official relation to the organization 
as to be adequately informed. 

In the state of Hamburg 5,340 persons were employed as full-time 
teachers during the school year 1928-29, of whom 4,618 were teach- 
ers in public schools and 722 in semipublic or private schools.” 
Among these teachers, as among teachers in the whole of Germany, 
various lines of political, religious, and professional interest have 
found expression through teachers’ organizations. Groups of teach- 
ers organized in accordance with the leading political parties of the 
country are found: German nationalists, German peoples’ party, 
democrats, social democrats, and communists. Moreover, in the 
districts of Germany in which the Catholic religion has a strong 
following, groups of teachers corresponding to the Zentrum, or 
Catholic party, are also found. However, such organizations have 


« “Statistik iiber das Schulwesen 1928-20,” Table I, p. 4.. Hamburg: Oberschulbe- 
horde, 1929. 
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always been small and have therefore exerted no great influence on 
the schools. 

Teachers’ organizations which have no narrow political or reli- 
gious aims are more prominent than are organizations of the kind 
indicated in the foregoing paragraph. A large number of the non- 
political or non-religious organizations are small, but some are large 
and influential. The German Teachers’ Union is the largest, and 
doubtless the most influential, teachers’ organization in Germany 
at the present time. The 1929 yearbook of this organization gives 
the number of members as 153,431 in the whole of Germany. The 
Union of German Secondary-School Teachers (Der deutsche Philo- 
logenverband), the Union of German Women Teachers (Der all- 
gemeine deutsche Lehrerinnenverein), the Union of German Commer- 
cial Teachers with Education of University Level (Der Verband 
deutscher Handelslehrer mit Hochschulbildung), and the Union of 
Teachers in German Trade and Industrial Schools (Der Verein der 
hauptamtlichen Lehrkraft deutscher Berufschulen) are also organiza- 
tions of considerable importance. The scope of these organizations 
includes the whole of Germany although the national organization 
is in each case broken up into state organizations. 

The Society of Friends of the Fatherland’s School and Educa- 
tional Affairs (Die Gesellschaft der Freunde des vaterlindischen 
Schul- und Erziehungswesens), more briefly the “Society,” is the 
unit of the German Teachers’ Union in Hamburg. The Society was 
founded in 1805 and now has approximately thirty-seven hundred 
full members.' Full membership in the Society is restricted to per- 
sons who are prepared to hold teaching positions in the public schools 
of the state and who are not at the time holding similar positions in 
another state. Membership of an associate type is extended to 
students of education who are preparing themselves for teaching 
positions and to other individuals who have special relations to the 
school system; for example, professors of education in the University 
of Hamburg or members of the board of education may become 
members of the organization. Perhaps from 85 to go per cent of the 
members are teachers in the elementary schools. A few secondary- 


* Hamburgisches Lehrerverzeichnis, Schuljahr 1929-30, pp. 69, 119. Hamburg: C. 
Boysen. 
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school teachers are included in the membership. Although only 
persons who are prepared to teach in the public schools are admitted 
to full membership in the organization, the ratio of the number of 
full members of the society (3,700) to the number of full-time teach- 
ers employed in both public and private schools (5,340) gives a 
rough index of the strength of the organization. The large enrol- 
ment of elementary-school teachers would lead one to expect the 
organization to be influential in matters pertaining to education 
at the elementary level. 

No doubt different forces played réles in bringing about the edu- 
cational reforms in Hamburg which now give that state a prominent 
place among the progressive educational centers of Germany. Since 
March, 1919, school principals in Hamburg have not been appointed 
by the school board but have been elected by the teachers.’ In 1920 
the control and administration of the schools of the state were 
further taken from central authorities and given to the local body 
of teachers and parents. Before the World War Hamburg was a 
center of private schools, particularly of private secondary schools 
and private girls’ schools. The separation of the elementary school 
(Volksschule) and of the social classes accommodated by it from 
the secondary school and the classes to which it catered was as nearly 
complete in Hamburg as in any part of Germany. It might be 
expected that the Society, composed largely of teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, would be antagonistic to a condition which al- 
lowed a class system to permeate the schools and that it would 
agitate for a change of the condition. Agitation of this kind, ap- 
parently, had little effect on the well-settled organization of schools 
under the old political régime but became effective when the social 
and political order of Germany came into flux through the revolu- 
tion of November, 1918. In May, 19109, a state law was enacted in 
Hamburg providing for the abolition of state preparatory schools, 
giving socially-favored pupils three or four years of preparatory 
education before their entrance into the secondary school, and pro- 
viding for the establishment of a four-year foundation school (Grund- 


« Richard Ballerstaedt, “Die Entwicklung der Hamburger Schule im Volksstaat,’’ 
Hamburger Lehrerzeitung, VIII (August 10, 1929), 579. 
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schule) for the children of all classes. This law was passed several 
months before a similar law of national scope was enacted." 

The movement for the university training of prospective elemen- 
tary-school teachers was a reform measure also fostered by the 
Society. Before this reform was brought about, teachers for the 
elementary schools in Hamburg, as elsewhere in Germany, were 
trained in seminars, or normal schools, whereas teachers for the 
secondary schools were trained in universities. The existence of 
separate institutions for training the teachers of the two classes of 
schools was part of the dual system of education in operation at the 
time and part of a social order which recognized distinct differ- 
ences in the social status of teachers employed in schools of the 
two levels. If for no other reason than the desire to raise their 
own social and professional status so that it would compare favor- 
ably with that of the teachers in the secondary schools, it might 
be expected that an organization of elementary-school teachers 
would foster a movement for improving their training. However, 
there is no reason to believe that much of the agitation of the Society 
for the university training of elementary-school teachers was not 
also the result of a belief on the part of the teachers that the training 
which they received in the normal schools did not prepare them 
adequately for the task of teaching in modern schools. While-it is 
impossible to measure the exact amount of influence which the 
agitation of the Society had in bringing about the reform which 
abolished the Hamburg normal schools and which provided training 
for elementary-school teachers in the University of Hamburg, the 
fact is that Hamburg is one of the few centers in Germany where 
teachers for the elementary schools are given training which parallels 
the training given persons who intend to teach in the secondary 
schools or who intend to enter one of the higher professions. 

Although the reforms having to do with school administration, 
with unification of the school system, and with the training of teach- 
ers for the elementary schools are not the only reform measures to 
which the Society has directed its attention, they are reforms of 
major significance for the school system of Hamburg. Some of 
these educational reforms, as well as some of the other reforms 


1 Tbid., p. 580. 
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which have been brought about in the school system of the state, 
were also fostered by other teachers’ organizations while some were 
opposed by those organizations. There can be no doubt that the 
Society exerted a greater positive influence in bringing about the 
reforms than did any other teachers’ organization in Hamburg. 

The Society conducts several activities which are only indirectly 
related to school affairs. Among other things, these activities in- 
clude insuring members of the organization and in some cases near 
relatives of members; aiding in the support of widows and orphans 
of former members of the Society; giving scholarships to students 
who are preparing for the teaching profession; publishing the official 
magazine of the organization (Hamburger Lehrerzeitung) ; and main- 
taining a press, a loan library, and a central hall for meetings and 
conferences. While all these activities represent undertakings of 
merit, special reference will be made to only three of them. 

That an organization of teachers in a country which already has 
a surplus of trained teachers should give scholarships to persons 
preparing for the teaching profession may at first appear surprising. 
This activity of the Society was initiated a few years ago at the sug- 
gestion of a member of the organization who is actively engaged in 
the preparatory training of teachers and in their further training in 
service. The staff of elementary-school teachers in Hamburg con- 
sists in part of persons who were trained in normal schools before 
the abolition of those institutions and in part of younger teachers 
who were trained in the university in accordance with the new re- 
quirements. Because of the superior preparation of the teachers 
trained under the new plan, the state maintains a higher salary 
schedule for teachers trained in the university than that maintained 
for teachers trained in the normal schools. The Society believes that 
the granting of scholarships to persons who are preparing for teach- 
ing helps to maintain a feeling of brotherliness between the two 
groups of teachers and hence tends to prevent a split within the 
teaching body. When the granting of scholarships was first under- 
taken, five thousand marks* were set aside by the Society for schol- 
arships. The amount has since been increased to fifteen thousand 
marks. The amount which an individual may receive as scholarship 


* One dollar is equivalent to approximately 4.17 marks. 
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aid may not exceed three hundred marks a year. Persons eligible 
for scholarships fall into two groups: (1) sons and daughters of full 
members of the society who expect to take professional training in 
one of the higher educational institutions and (2) students who 
definitely intend to become teachers in the elementary schools. 

The magazine of the Society is sent to full members of the organ- 
ization without charge other than the annual membership fee of 
approximately thirty-six marks. This magazine is independent of 
the magazine which is published by the German Teachers’ Union. 
Local units of the German Teachers’ Union in different parts of 
Germany commonly publish local magazines. Since the Society is 
considered in some detail in this article, it may be well to make a 
brief analysis of a typical issue of its magazine. The issue of August 
10, 1929, is made up of twenty-eight pages measuring nine by 
twelve inches. The articles published in this issue and the length 
of each are as follows: ‘Officialdom in the Democratic State,” one 
and one-half pages; ‘“The Constitution and the Secondary Schools,” 
four and one-half pages; “The Development of the Hamburg 
Schools in the Democratic State,” five pages; ““New School Build- 
ings in Hamburg” (including photographs, plans, and discussion), 
six and one-half pages; “Brief Facts for Long Consideration,” one 
page. Three and one-half pages were given to general news items, 
two and one-half pages to items from Hamburg, one-half page to 
announcements, and three pages to advertisements. This analysis 
suggests that the, magazine is similar to some of the educational 
magazines and journals appearing in this country. The magazine 
is very important in unifying the membership of the organization 
and in keeping the members informed with regard to new educa- 
tional movements and with regard to the results of current educa- 
tional practices. 

The acquiring and maintaining of a central hall for meetings and 
conferences is a significant undertaking for a local teachers’ organi- 
zation. The building, which was erected before the war, is not far 
from the central lecture hall of the University of Hamburg. The 
funds for the erection of the building were secured from member- 
ship fees, voluntary contributions and loans from teachers and 
other friends of the movement, and a large loan secured by a mort- 
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gage. Part of the building is rented for dwelling purposes, and a 
restaurant occupies the ground floor of one wing. The building also 
includes ballrooms of different sizes, which are rented during the 
festive season to various groups in the city. Several conference rooms 
are provided which may be used by teachers or other groups, and 
considerable space is given to the loan library maintained by the - 
society. Hence, the building serves as a source of income for the 
Society as well as a focal point for professional interest, which finds 
expression through group meetings and through the use of the 
library. The building also has a psychological value as a unifying 
factor among the members of the organization, for it is owned 
by the Society as a legal entity and each member feels him- 
self a part owner. In addition to defraying general expenses, 
the income from the building, from the press, from member- 
ship fees, etc., is used to pay insurance losses and scholarship 
grants, to amortize the loan on the building, and to build up 
the loan library. The budget of the Society for 1926-30 reserved 
ten thousand marks annually for additions to the library. Obvious- 
ly, the Society’s building and the professional activities which center 
there are very important in strengthening the organization and in 
the exercise of its influence on the school system of Hamburg. Such 
buildings are not ordinarily maintained by local teachers’ organiza- 
tions in Germany although there are similar buildings in some other 
cities. 

Among the teachers’ organizations in Hamburg which occupy less 
prominent places than does the Society is the local unit of the Union 
of German Secondary-School Teachers. The local unit in Hamburg 
was founded in 1884, twenty years before the corresponding national 
organization was founded. At present the local organization has 
701 members and the national organization 29,915 members.’ The 
purpose of the organization is to foster the interests of secondary- 
school teachers and the educational principles embodied in the 
secondary schools. Since the recent educational reforms in Ger- 
many, which changed the relation between the elementary and the 
secondary schools and brought some degree of democratization into 


George Ried, Geschéftsbericht 1927-20, fiir den XI. Verbandstag des deutschen 
Philologenverbandes, pp. 28-29. Vienna: Paul Gerin, 1929. 
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the whole system, a little elasticity has been introduced into the 
German secondary schools which did not formerly exist. However, 
the democratic changes in the secondary schools were not initiated 
by the organization of secondary-school teachers. On the contrary, 
such changes resulted mainly from pressure elsewhere. Since the 
war the organization of secondary-school teachers has been active 
in attempting to maintain the status quo although it has given some 
support to democratic reforms. The views of members of the organ- 
ization find expression through the official publication of the na- 
tional organization, which is sent to members upon the payment of 
the annual membership fee of twenty-four marks. 

The Union of German Women Teachers was organized nationally 
in 1890 but did not establish a local organization in Hamburg until 
1923. At the present time there are approximately seventeen hun- 
dred members in the local organization. Women teachers in public 
and private kindergartens, elementary schools, trade schools, and 
secondary schools may become members of the organization. Wom- 
en who teach gymnastics and drawing may become members of an 
associate type. The existence of an organization of women teachers 
may be explained by the fact that, since men are greatly in the 
majority in the school system as a whole and in the other important 
teachers’ organizations, women teachers often believe that in mat- 
ters involving questions of equality between the sexes the woman’s 
point of view does not find adequate representation through other 
organizations. Hence, in addition to general educational reforms, 
which in the main are comparable to the measures fostered by the 
Society, the organization of women teachers fosters measures pro- 
viding that a majority of teachers in girls’ schools shall be women, 
that the principals of girls’ schools shall be women, and that women 
teachers shall be permitted to teach as many hours a week as men 
teachers—a condition which does not prevail at the present time— 
and similar measures. Agitation of this kind appears in the official 
publication of the national organization. The regular membership 
fee of two and one-half marks a month entitles members to the 
official journal. 

The organization of commercial teachers with training equivalent 
to university training has a smaller membership than any of the 
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gage. Part of the building is rented for dwelling purposes, and a 
restaurant occupies the ground floor of one wing. The building also 
includes ballrooms of different sizes, which are rented during the 
festive season to various groups in the city. Several conference rooms 
are provided which may be used by teachers or other groups, and 
considerable space is given to the loan library maintained by the - 
society. Hence, the building serves as a source of income for the 
Society as well as a focal point for professional interest, which finds 
expression through group meetings and through the use of the 
library. The building also has a psychological value as a unifying 
factor among the members of the organization, for it is owned 
by the Society as a legal entity and each member feels him- 
self a part owner. In addition to defraying general expenses, 
the income from the building, from the press, from member- 
ship fees, etc., is used to pay insurance losses and scholarship 
grants, to amortize the loan on the building, and to build up 
the loan library. The budget of the Society for 1926-30 reserved 
ten thousand marks annually for additions to the library. Obvious- 
ly, the Society’s building and the professional activities which center 
there are very important in strengthening the organization and in 
the exercise of its influence on the school system of Hamburg. Such 
buildings are not ordinarily maintained by local teachers’ organiza- 
tions in Germany although there are similar buildings in some other 
cities. 

Among the teachers’ organizations in Hamburg which occupy less 
prominent places than does the Society is the local unit of the Union 
of German Secondary-School Teachers. The local unit in Hamburg 
was founded in 1884, twenty years before the corresponding national 
organization was founded. At present the local organization has 
701 members and the national organization 29,915 members.’ The 
purpose of the organization is to foster the interests of secondary- 
school teachers and the educational principles embodied in the 
secondary schools. Since the recent educational reforms in Ger- 
many, which changed the relation between the elementary and the 
secondary schools and brought some degree of democratization into 


*George Ried, Geschéftsbericht 1927-29, fiir den XI. Verbandstag des deutschen 
Philologenverbandes, pp. 28-29. Vienna: Paul Gerin, 1929. 
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the whole system, a little elasticity has been introduced into the 
German secondary schools which did not formerly exist. However, 
the democratic changes in the secondary schools were not initiated 
by the organization of secondary-school teachers. On the contrary, 
such changes resulted mainly from pressure elsewhere. Since the 
war the organization of secondary-school teachers has been active 
in attempting to maintain the status quo although it has given some 
support to democratic reforms. The views of members of the organ- 
ization find expression through the official publication of the na- 
tional organization, which is sent to members upon the payment of 
the annual membership fee of twenty-four marks. 

The Union of German Women Teachers was organized nationally 
in 1890 but did not establish a local organization in Hamburg until 
1923. At the present time there are approximately seventeen hun- 
dred members in the local organization. Women teachers in public 
and private kindergartens, elementary schools, trade schools, and 
secondary schools may become members of the organization. Wom- 
en who teach gymnastics and drawing may become members of an 
associate type. The existence of an organization of women teachers 
may be explained by the fact that, since men are greatly in the 
majority in the school system as a whole and in the other important 
teachers’ organizations, women teachers often believe that in mat- 
ters involving questions of equality between the sexes the woman’s 
point of view does not find adequate representation through other 
organizations. Hence, in addition to general educational reforms, 
which in the main are comparable to the measures fostered by the 
Society, the organization of women teachers fosters measures pro- 
viding that a majority of teachers in girls’ schools shall be women, 
that the principals of girls’ schools shall be women, and that women 
teachers shall be permitted to teach as many hours a week as men 
teachers—a condition which does not prevail at the present time— 
and similar measures. Agitation of this kind appears in the official 
publication of the national organization. The regular membership 
fee of two and one-half marks a month entitles members to the 
official journal. 

The organization of commercial teachers with training equivalent 
to university training has a smaller membership than any of the 
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gage. Part of the building is rented for dwelling purposes, and a 
restaurant occupies the ground floor of one wing. The building also 
includes ballrooms of different sizes, which are rented during the 
festive season to various groups in the city. Several conference rooms 
are provided which may be used by teachers or other groups, and 
considerable space is given to the loan library maintained by the - 
society. Hence, the building serves as a source of income for the 
Society as well as a focal point for professional interest, which finds 
expression through group meetings and through the use of the 
library. The building also has a psychological value as a unifying 
factor among the members of the organization, for it is owned 
by the Society as a legal entity and each member feels him- 
self a part owner. In addition to defraying general expenses, 
the income from the building, from the press, from member- 
ship fees, etc., is used to pay insurance losses and scholarship 
grants, to amortize the loan on the building, and to build up 
the loan library. The budget of the Society for 1926-30 reserved 
ten thousand marks annually for additions to the library. Obvious- 
ly, the Society’s building and the professional activities which center 
there are very important in strengthening the organization and in 
the exercise of its influence on the school system of Hamburg. Such 
buildings are not ordinarily maintained by local teachers’ organiza- 
tions in Germany although there are similar buildings in some other 
cities. 

Among the teachers’ organizations in Hamburg which occupy less 
prominent places than does the Society is the local unit of the Union 
of German Secondary-School Teachers. The local unit in Hamburg 
was founded in 1884, twenty years before the corresponding national 
organization was founded. At present the local organization has 
701 members and the national organization 29,915 members.‘ The 
purpose of the organization is to foster the interests of secondary- 
school teachers and the educational principles embodied in the 
secondary schools. Since the recent educational reforms in Ger- 
many, which changed the relation between the elementary and the 
secondary schools and brought some degree of democratization into 
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the whole system, a little elasticity has been introduced into the 
German secondary schools which did not formerly exist. However, 
the democratic changes in the secondary schools were not initiated 
by the organization of secondary-school teachers. On the contrary, 
such changes resulted mainly from pressure elsewhere. Since the 
war the organization of secondary-school teachers has been active 
in attempting to maintain the status quo although it has given some 
support to democratic reforms. The views of members of the organ- 
ization find expression through the official publication of the na- 
tional organization, which is sent to members upon the payment of 
the annual membership fee of twenty-four marks. 

The Union of German Women Teachers was organized nationally 
in 1890 but did not establish a local organization in Hamburg until 
1923. At the present time there are approximately seventeen hun- 
dred members in the local organization. Women teachers in public 
and private kindergartens, elementary schools, trade schools, and 
secondary schools may become members of the organization. Wom- 
en who teach gymnastics and drawing may become members of an 
associate type. The existence of an organization of women teachers 
may be explained by the fact that, since men are greatly in the 
majority in the school system as a whole and in the other important 
teachers’ organizations, women teachers often believe that in mat- 
ters involving questions of equality between the sexes the woman’s 
point of view does not find adequate representation through other 
organizations. Hence, in addition to general educational reforms, 
which in the main are comparable to the measures fostered by the 
Society, the organization of women teachers fosters measures pro- 
viding that a majority of teachers in girls’ schools shall be women, 
that the principals of girls’ schools shall be women, and that women 
teachers shall be permitted to teach as many hours a week as men 
teachers—a condition which does not prevail at the present time— 
and similar measures. Agitation of this kind appears in the official 
publication of the national organization. The regular membership 
fee of two and one-half marks a month entitles members to the 
official journal. 

The organization of commercial teachers with training equivalent 
to university training has a smaller membership than any of the 
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other organizations named. Its small size—125 members in Ham- 
burg and approximately 3,000 in all Germany—is no doubt the re- 
sult of the specialized interests which it fosters and the educational 
level with which it is concerned. Possession of the diploma granted 
at the completion of a course in a commercial school, an institution 
of university rank, is essential to membership in the organization. 
As its name suggests, the organization is primarily interested in 
furthering commercial education and in fostering research in com- 
mercial education and related subjects. The national organization 
was founded in 1902 and the local organization in Hamburg in 1920. 
The membership fee of two marks a month includes subscription 
to the journal of the national organization. 

The organization of teachers in trade and industrial schools is of 
recent origin. As the local unit in Hamburg was founded in 1918 
and the national organization in 1924, both the Hamburg unit and 
the national organization may be considered to be of post-war origin 
and may be considered to have accompanied the greater emphasis 
placed on trade education after the war. The German system of 
trade and industrial schools is as yet somewhat confusing, and the 
system differs considerably in different parts of the country. Be- 
cause of this unsettled condition it is more difficult to indicate defi- 
nitely the persons who may become members of this organization 
than in the case of the other organizations considered. In Hamburg 
teachers in the compulsory trade and industrial schools, which give 
part-time education for four years to pupils who have completed 
the eight-year elementary school, may become full members of the 
organization. Teachers in schools or special establishments which 
are recognized as substitutes for the foregoing compulsory schools 
are entitled to full membership. Members of the supervisory board 
for compulsory trade and industrial schools may also become full 
members of the organization. Membership of an associate type 
is extended to students at the University of Hamburg who are 
preparing to become teachers in trade and industrial schools. The 
local unit has approximately 350 members and the national organ- 
ization approximately 6,000 members. Subscription to the journal 
of the national organization is included in the membership fee, 
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which varies somewhat from year to year but which is commonly 
thirty-six marks annually. 

This article has pointed out that there exist in Hamburg, as in 
the whole of Germany, various teachers’ organizations fostering 
particular interests in the educational system. Particular organi- 
zations are concerned primarily with education at particular levels. 
Some organizations direct their attention primarily toward highly 
specialized aspects of the educational system, while others are main- 
ly interested in the general trend of educational affairs. Moreover, 
different organizations foster conflicting points of view with regard 
to the same aspects of the educational system. Each of the national 
organizations considered publishes a magazine or. journal, through 
which the views of members of the particular organization find 
expression. Some organizations also have separate magazines pub- 
lished by local units of the organization. Although the organiza- 
tions which have been considered are non-political in character, 
they may and do accomplish their ends by securing the introduction 
of their proposals into legislative or administrative bodies by mem- 
bers of those bodies who have political views in harmony with the 
views of the membership of the organizations concerned. 
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IMPROVING ABILITY IN VERB USAGE 


WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


During the school year 1929-30 Clarence Dockum conducted, 
under the direction of the writer, a remedial project in grammatical 
usage with ninth-grade pupils in the Hanover Township Centralized 
School, Butler County, Ohio. The procedure utilized and the results 
attained in the part of the project concerned with improving ability 
in the use of verbs are reported in this article. The results reported 
were obtained in six class periods of forty minutes each. 

The first step in the project consisted in discovering the weak 
pupils. A preliminary study of the class was made by means of the 
Guiler-Henry Preliminary Diagnostic Test in Grammatical Usage. 
The test covers forty-five principles of grammar, the application of 
each, with two exceptions, being measured two or more times. 
Twenty of the principles refer to the use of verbs. Each test item 
has a value of one point, and the highest possible score is ninety- 
seven points. The test is scored on the basis of the number of 
items answered correctly minus the number of items answered in- 
correctly. The scores of the twenty-five pupils who took the pre- 
liminary test are shown in Table I. 

An analysis of Table I in the light of the grade standards presented 
in Table II reveals a number of significant facts. First, the median 
for the class was below the standard for the eighth grade. Second, 
there was a wide range in achievement; the scores ranged from o to 
33. Third, a number of pupils manifested outstanding ability; the 
tenth-grade standard or better was attained by four pupils, and the 
twelfth-grade standard was attained by one pupil. Fourth, many 
of the pupils exhibited marked weaknesses in ability to recognize the 
grammatical correctness or incorrectness of sentences. Seven pupils 
made zero scores. 

Diagnosing and recording the specific shortcomings in the use of 
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verbs of the fourteen pupils who fell below the grade standard in the 
preliminary test constituted the second and third steps, respectively, 
in the remedial program. Individual weaknesses were discovered by 
an analysis of the errors found in the pupils’ test papers, and a diag- 


TABLE I 


ScorEs OF TWENTY-FIVE NINTH-GRADE PUPILS ON GUILER- 
Henry PRELIMINARY D1acGnostic TEST 
IN GRAMMATICAL USAGE 








Score 
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TABLE II 


GRADE STANDARDS FOR GUILER-HENRY PRELIMINARY 
Dracnostic TEST IN GRAMMATICAL USAGE 


Standard Score 


nostic chart was made showing the weakness of each pupil. Table 
III shows the individual learning needs which were revealed by the 
study of errors. Three types of data are presented in Table III: 
(1) the specific principles of verb usage included in the preliminary 
test, (2) the principles with which difficulty was encountered by the 
pupils receiving remedial instruction, and (3) the error quotients for 
both the preliminary and final tests. The error quotients for the final 
test have no special significance at this point, but they will be re- 
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TABLE III 


PRINCIPLES OF VERB USAGE WITH WuicH DIFFICULTIES WERE ENCOUNTERED BY THE 
FourTEEN NINTH-GRADE Puprts WHO RECEIVED REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
AND ERROR QUOTIENTS ON PRELIMINARY AND FINAL TESTS 








Error 
Puri QUOTIENT 





PRINCIPLE OF VERB USAGE WITH WHICH 
DirFicutty Was ENCOUNTERED . 
Prelim-| Final 


inary 
Test | Test 





. The present participle should 
be used only to denote an ac- 
tion consistent with the time 
of action of the main verb... 

. Infinitives are present unless 
they represent an action earli- 
er than that of the main verb 

. The tense of the verb in the 
principal clause governs the 
tense of the verb in the de- 
pendent clause 

. Modifying phrases such as 
“as well as,” “accompanied 
by,” and “together with” do 
not affect the number of the 
subject they modify 

. A collective noun is followed 
by a singular verb when it is 
considered as a whole and by 
a plural verb when its parts 
are thought of separately.... 

. The subjunctive mode is used 
to express a condition highly 
improbable or actually con- 
trary to fact 

. The verb in a relative clause 
agrees in number with the an- 
tecedent of the pronoun intro- 
ducing the clause 

. General truths, or statements 
which are still true, are put in 
the present tense 

. The verb of a sentence must 
agree in number with its sub- 
ject, not with its predicate 


. A compound subject made up 
of two singular nouns joined 
by “or” or “nor” is followed 
by a singular verb 

. The following words are fol- 
)_ wed by singular verbs: each, 
every, everyone, everybody, 
any, anyone, anybody, either, 
neither, no one, nobody, 
many a one, some one, some- 
body, a person, one, and 
none (if the meaning is in- 
dividual) ; 
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TABLE II—Continued 











PRINCIPLE OF VERB USAGE WITH WHICH 
Dirricutty Was ENCOUNTERED 





. The present, past, and past 
participle forms of a verb 
(principal parts) must be 
carefully distinguished 

. A verb must agree in number 
with its subject regardless of 
the number of the nouns 
which intervene 

. A verb following the exple- 
tive “there” agrees in number 
with the noun which follows. . 

. Acompound subject made up 
of both singular and plural 
nouns is followed by a verb 
which agrees in number with 
the nearer noun aes 

. A compound subject made up 
of two nouns joined by “‘and” 
is followed by a plural verb..|.. 

. The following nouns, although 

lural in form, are usually fol- 
owed by singular verbs: ath- 
letics, news, politics, physics, 
mathematics, gallows 

. The following nouns are al- 
ways followed by plural 
verbs: oats, riches, scissors, 
proceeds, eaves, pincers, 
shears, trousers, annals, nup- 
tials, links (golf) 

. The subjunctive mode is used 
to express a wish or regret...|.. 

. A verb must agree in person 
with its subject 
























































ferred to later. The error quotients are “determined by using the 
frequencies of error for an individual or for a group as a numerator 
of a fraction, in which the denominator shall represent chances for 
error.” Since the error quotient considers the number of mistakes 
with relation to the number of opportunities to make mistakes, it is 


t Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? p. 14. Bal- 
timore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924. 
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a much more significant and valid measure of the prevalence of er- 
ror than is a mere count of errors. 

Several significant facts are revealed by an analysis of Table III. 
First, marked variation characterized the extent to which the vari- 
ous principles of verb usage had been mastered by the fourteen 
ninth-grade pupils who fell below the standard for their grade. The 
error quotients for the preliminary test show that the error hazards 
involved in Item 1 as compared with the error hazards involved in 
other items were approximately of the following ratios: with Item 
13, two to one; with Item 19, four to one; and with Item 20, eight to 
one. Second, errors were made by all the fourteen pupils on Items 
2,3, 5, 9, and 12. Third, the pupils varied considerably in the num- 
ber of difficulties encountered; Pupils 14 and 19 experienced diffi- 
culty with eighteen items, while Pupils 15 and 23 encountered diffi- 
culty with only thirteen items. Fourth, there were marked differ- 
ences in the mastery of certain usages involving similar elements, 
as is shown by the differences between the error quotients in the 
following items in the preliminary test: 6 and 19, 10 and 16, 13 and 
20, and 17 and 18. Fifth, the pupils manifested individuality in the 
types of errors that were made. Thus, while Pupils 17 and 20 each 
made fourteen errors, only ten of the errors were made by both. 

The fourth step in the program consisted in giving remedial in- 
struction to overcome the difficulties encountered by the pupils in 
the preliminary diagnostic test. At this point the diagnostic chart 
showing individual weaknesses proved very helpful. The remedial 
work was organized as individualized group instruction. In the case 
of those items which gave difficulty to a large number of the pupils, 
group instruction was employed. When only a limited number of 
pupils experienced a given difficulty, instruction was organized for 
the particular pupils concerned. Individualization of the remedial 
work was made possible through the use of A Student’s Work-Book 
in Grammatical Usage, in which the organization of the exercises is 
such that each pupil secures teaching and practice on the items 
which give him difficulty. 

t Walter S. Guiler and Ralph L. Henry, A Student’s Work-Book in Grammatical 


Usage: A Plan for Individualizing the Study of Grammatical Usage. Hamilton, Ohio: 
Hill-Brown Printing Co., 1928. 
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The final step in the project consisted in measuring the amount of 
improvement resulting from the remedial work. For this purpose 
the verb section of the Guiler-Henry Retest in Grammatical Usage 
was employed. This test is the equivalent of the preliminary test 
in content and in difficulty. Table IV, together with the last two 


TABLE IV 


ScoRES OF FoURTEEN NINTH-GRADE Pupits WHO RECEIVED REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION, 
NUMBER OF VERB PRINCIPLES WITH WuHicH DirFicuLty Was ENCOUNTERED, 
AND ERROR QUOTIENTS ON PRELIMINARY AND FINAL TESTS 








NuMBER OF VERB PRIN- 
CIPLES WITH WHICH 
Drrricutty Was 
ENCOUNTERED 


Error Quotient 





Preliminary 
Test 


Final Test 


Preliminary 
Test 


Final Test 


Preliminary 
Test 


Final Test 





Average. 


l 
Avnwnoodofh vo hn won 


20 
14 
10 
12 
14 
12 
24 
32 
28 
28 
24 
22 
22 
10 


16 
16 


455 
-477 
.500 
-409 
477 
455 
523 
545 
. 500 
. 500 
477 
-409 
-477 
. 568 


-273 
341 
. 386 
- 364 
341 
- 364 
.227 
.136 
.182 
.182 
.227 
.250 
.250 
. 386 





I.4 


19.4 


15-5 


-I 


.484 


+279 























* The test scores were computed on the basis of the number of items answered correctly minus the num- 
pot * — aaeden This method of scoring made it possible for a pupil with a zero score to 
columns of Table III, records the amount of improvement that was 
made by the fourteen pupils. 

An examination of the data contained in Tables III and IV reveals 
a number of interesting facts. First, marked improvement in the 
use of verbs was made by the fourteen pupils who were given re- 
medial instruction. This statement is well substantiated by three 
types of data. (a) The average score was increased from 1.4 in the 
preliminary test to 19.4 in the final test. When individual scores are 
considered, it is found that the lowest score made by any pupil in 
the final test is better than the highest score attained in the 
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preliminary test. (6) The average number of principles with 
which difficulty was encountered was reduced from 15.5 in the pre- 
liminary test to 10.1 in the final test. (c) The error quotients in the 
final test were much lower than those in the preliminary test, the 
average quotient being reduced from .484 to .279. Second, the pu- 
pils varied greatly in amount of individual improvement. Third, it 
is found that learning to apply certain principles of verb usage is 
much more difficult than learning to apply other principles. In this 
connection, the contrast in the error quotients in the final test may 
be noted for Items 1 and 4 as compared with those for Items 3, 14, 
and 20. Fourth, the error quotients for the final test indicate that 
the teaching of certain principles of verb usage might profitably be 
deferred beyond the ninth grade. 

The following summary statements are based on the data which 
have been presented. 

1. Ability in the use of verbs is a composite of ability in many 
specific usages; for this reason learners may be expected to encounter 
difficulty on one or more of many items. 

2. The twenty-five pupils studied varied greatly in their mastery 
of the field and in their mastery of specific usages. The score of the 
best pupil in the preliminary test was thirty-three points higher than 
that of the poorest pupil. This difference in scores indicates a range 
of achievement representing at least four. grades. 

3. Many of the ninth-grade pupils exhibited marked weakness in 
the ability to apply principles of verb usage; a considerable number 
were deficient in the application of principles which presumably had 
been mastered in earlier grades. 

4. A distinct need for much individualized remedial instruction 
was apparent. 

5. Training in the use of verbs should not be relied upon to trans- 
fer from one usage to another in any significant degree. 

6. Marked improvement in ability to use verbs may be expected 
when a remedial program first discovers principles which are diffi- 
cult for the group and for individuals and then provides self-teaching 
and practice materials of types definitely suited to individual needs. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1929, TO JUNE 30, 1930). I 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


The purpose of this series of articles is to present a summary of 
investigations relating to reading published between July 1, 1929, 
and June 30, 1930. Six summaries of a similar character have been 
published. The first appeared as‘ No. 28 of the Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, published by the Department of Education, 
the University of Chicago. The five remaining summaries were 
printed in issues of the Elementary School Journal from 1926 to 1930, 
inclusive. In presenting the following annotated bibliography, the 
writer has taken the liberty of including a few studies published be- 
fore July 1, 1929, which did not come to his attention early enough 
to be included in previous bibliographies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1. ANONYMOUS. 
‘What Do Boys Read?” London Times Educational Supplement 
(February 23, 1929). 
Reports the results of a study of the free reading of two hundred boys in a 
provincial grammar school in England and the influence of that reading on the 
boys. 


2. ANONYMOUS. 
“Growth in Types of Reading Ability,’’ Denver Public Schools Bulletin, 
III (September, 1929), 10-11. 
Presents curves for Grades III-VI, inclusive, showing growth in (z) ability to 
interpret stories and poems, (2) ability to select facts, and (3) ability to under- 
stand exact directions. 


3. ANONYMOUS. 
“Reference Materials vs. the Textbook,” Denver Public Schools Bulletin, 
III (October, 1929), 7-8. 
Compares the median scores on seven tests made by groups of high-school 
pupils who had used reference materials only and groups who had used text- 
books only. 
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. ANONYMOUS. 

“A Study of the Reading Ability of College Students” (Brief abstract of 
an investigation by E. M. Anderson on Individual Differences in the 
Reading Ability of College Students), University of Kansas Bulletin of 
Education, II (October, 1929), 5-9. 

Summarizes the results of an investigation of the reading ability of 237 college 
students and discusses the implications of the findings. 

. BAKER, Harry J. 

Educational Disability and Case Studies in Remedial Teaching. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. x+172. 
Describes the selection of cases and the diagnosis, treatment, and results in a 
study of poor achievement in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and handwriting. 

. Barr, A. S., and Girrorp, C. W. 

“The Vocabulary of American History,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XX (September, 1929), 103-21. ° 

Presents the results of an analysis of the vocabulary used in eight textbooks in 
history for senior high schools. 


. BEDWELL, ROBERT LAFAYETTE. 
Improvement of Reading in the Public Schools. Contributions to Edu- 
cation Published under the Direction of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, No. 65. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1929. Pp. xii+106. 


Describes the steps taken in a controlled experiment involving pupils in Grades 
I-XIL, inclusive, to improve achievement in reading and presents an analysis of 
the results. 

. BENNETT, ANNETTE. 

“Reading Ability in Special Classes,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XX (October, 1929), 236-38. 

Reports the reading achievement of seventy-nine mentally retarded children 
as determined by a battery of tests. 

. BLoom, MARGARET. 

“What College Students Read,” School and Society, XXXI (June 21, 
1930), 848-50. 

Reports the results of a study of the supplementary books read by 1,745 college 
Freshmen who were studying rhetoric. 

. Bonn, Orto F. 

“The Nucleus of a Reading Technique,” Modern Language Forum, XV 
(April, 1930), 45-48. 

Describes the general procedures adopted in an experiment at the junior-college 
level to develop a reading technique in French, in Spanish, and in German. 

. Braun, Mary STANSBURY. 

“A Supervisory Program,” Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, XVIII (December, 1929), 297. 

Describes the steps taken to improve instruction in reading in Grades IV, V, 
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and VI and presents evidence showing that improvement was made as a result 
of the program. 


. Broom, M. Eustace, and Brown, L. P. 
“A Silent Reading Test in French,” California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education, V (October, 1929), 71-76. 
Describes the content of a silent-reading test in French, presents norms. and 
discusses the reliability of the test. 


. Camp, CoRDELIA, and ALLEN, C. H. 
“How Oral Reading Was Improved through the Use of Gray’s Check 
Tests,” Elementary School Journal, XXX (October, 1929), 132-35. 
Describes the use made of the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests 
and the results secured in efforts to improve oral reading. 


. CARROLL, ROBERT P., and JAcoBs, CHARLES C. 
“Drill in Silent Reading for College Freshmen,” School and Society, 
XXX (November 9, 1929), 656-58. 
Presents the results of a study to determine the amount of improvement that 
college students made as a result of drill in silent reading. 


. CELESTINE, SISTER M. 
A Survey of the Literature on the Reading Interests of Children of the Ele- 
mentary Grades. Catholic University of American Educational Research 
Bulletins, Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3. Washington: Catholic Education Press, 
1930. Pp. 114. 
Presents a detailed summary of forty studies relating to the interests of ele- 
mentary-school children in reading. 


. CHARLES, JOHN W. 
“An Experiment in Teaching Reading,” Pedagogical Seminary and J our- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, XXXVI (December, 1929), 591-04. 
Reports progress in word recognition made by a child between two and three 
years of age. © 


. CLARK, R. 
“The Periodical Reading of Teachers-To-Be,” School and Society, XXX 
(December 7, 1929), 773-75. 
Summarizes reports made by prospective teachers as to the magazines which 
they now read and those which they would read if engaged in teaching. 


. CLARK, WILLIs W. 

“An Experiment in Grading and Classifying Elementary Schools,” 
Third Yearbook of the Psychology and Educational Research Division, 
pp. 91-95. School Publication No. 185. Los Angeles, California: Los 
Angeles City School District, 1929. 

Describes an experiment in classifying three thousand elementary-school pu- 
pils on the basis of reading ability and presents evidence of the effectiveness of 
the plan. 
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. CLOWES, HELEN COE. 


“A Reading Clinic,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), IX (May 14, 1930), 261-68. 

Describes the work of the reading clinic at Western Reserve University, pre- 
sents the facts secured in the diagnosis of an individual case, and describes the 
remedial treatment given. 


. Cox, Rose M. 


“The Individual and the Reading Course in a Two-Year Technical 
High School,” Teachers College Journal (Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege), I (November, 1929), 35-48. 

Reports the results of a study of the reading interests of 1,840 pupils in tech- 
nical high schools. 


. Cox, RosE MARIAN. 


“Score Cards: Self-Aids for Teachers of Silent Reading in the Inter- 
mediate Grades,’ Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Supervision, 
pp. 12-27. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. VI, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Re- 
search, School of Education, Indiana University, 1929. 

Describes a score card for silent reading in intermediate grades and discusses 
the implications of the weightings for various items. 


. Coy, GENEVIEVE L. 
“The Daily Programs of Thirty Gifted Children,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXVII (March, 1930), 123-38. 


Presents a summary of the activities recorded by thirty children with intelli- 
gence quotients ranging from 133 to 190. 


. CROSLAND, H. R. 


“The Influence of Letter Position on Range of Apprehension—A Reply 
to Dr. Tinker,” Psychological Bulletin, XXVI (June, 1929), 375-77- 
Presents data in support of his objections to comments by Miles A. Tinker 
(“Visual Apprehension and Perception in Reading,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XXVI [April, 1929], 227) relative to a study of the range of visual apprehen- 
sion made by Crosland and Johnson (24). 


. CROSLAND, H. R., and JoHNSoN, GEORGIA. 


“The Range of Apprehension as Affected by Inter-Letter Hair-Spacing 
and by the Characteristics of Individual Letters,’ * Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XII (February, 1928), 82-124. 

Reports methods and results of a study among thirty college students and 
faculty members to determine influence on range of apprehension of interletter 
spacing and of the characteristics of individual letters. 


. CuzneER, Fay. 


“Newspaper Reading Habits,” Elementary English Review, VII (Febru- 
ary, 1930), 35-36, 45. 

Reports the nature of the newspaper reading done by upper-grade pupils in an 
elementary school during a period of forty days. 
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26. DAHLBERG, LOUISE. 
‘“‘An Investigation into the Reading Practices of a 7 B Group of Girls in 
a New York City Elementary School,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
III (March, 1930,) 402-15. 
Reports the results of a study of the reading practices of forty seventh-grade 
girls and some of the factors influencing those practices. 


. DANIELSON, CorA LEE. 

“A Study of the Effect of a Definite Course of Reading in General Liter- 
ature upon Achievement in Content Subjects with Children of Superior 
Mental Ability,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX (November, 
1929), 610-21. 

Presents the results of a study among four groups of superior children to deter- 
mine the effect of definite training in reading general literature upon achieve- 
ment in purely informational or content subjects. 


. DaupuHiny, ETHEL. 

“A Classroom Experiment in Third Grade Reading,” Creative Teaching 
and Professional Progress, pp. 87-89. Fourth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Washington: Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association, 1929. 

Compares the progress in reading achievement of two third-grade classes, one 
of which used uniform material and assignments and the other, differentiated 
material and assignments. 


. DEARBORN, WALTER F. 
“Teaching Reading to Non-Readers,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXX 
(December, 1929), 266-60. 
Summarizes suggestions secured from various experiments dealing with meth- 
ods of teaching reading to non-readers. 


. DETRAZ, JULIA. 
‘Reading Methods for Clinical Cases,” Educational Research Bulletin 
(Ohio State University), IX (May 14, 1930), 269-72. 
Describes the methods used in treating different types of cases in a reading 
clinic at Western Reserve University. 


. Dickson, Juria E., and McLean, Mary E. 
‘An Integratea Activity Program Try-Out in a First Grade of the Public 
Schools,’ Educational Method, TX (October, 1929), 31-42. 
Describes the methods used in an integrated activity program in the first 
grade and the results secured in reading. 


. Dotcu, EDwARD WILLIAM. 
“Use of the Dictionary,” Elementary School Journal, XXX (May, 1930), 
669-74. 
Summarizes the replies of superintendents and supervisors relative to the use 
of the dictionary in the lower grades. 
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33. DoucLas, JOSEPHINE, and Lawson, J. W. 
“Measurement of Reading Skills in Ability Groups,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XIII (October, 1929), 494-98. 
Reports the results secured by giving three reading tests to three groups of 
different levels of ability to determine the appropriateness of the tests. 


34. Dozier, Mary B. 
“Cultivating Reading Ability in an Advanced Class,” Modern Language 
Forum, XV (April, 1930), 68-69. 
Discusses the methods employed and the results secured in promoting rapid 
growth in recognition and comprehension in Spanish. 


35. Emerson, D. W., and Hackwortu, LEcrTor. 
Handbook for Rural Teachers of Northeastern District, 1929-1930. Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma: Northeastern State Teachers College. Pp. 46. 
Describes the methods employed and the results secured in a campaign to im- 
prove instruction in reading in elementary schools in Oklahoma. 


36. Euricu, Atvin C. 
“Shall Instruction Be Given?” Minnesota Journal of Education, X 
(December, 1929), 139-41. 
Summarizes the results of studies of the value of training high-school pupils to 
read and study. 


37. FIELD, HELEN A. 
Extensive Individual Reading versus Class Reading. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 394. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1930. Pp. viiit+52. 
Compares the results secured through group instruction and extensive individ- 
ual reading in Grades I-IV, inclusive. © 


38. GraHaM, V. O. 
“The Word Understanding Vocabulary,” Chicago Schools Journal, XII 
(September, 1929), 8-10. (Graph omitted in this article presented in 
Chicago Schools Journal, XII [January, 1930], 208.) 
Presents the results of a study to determine the extent to which the vocabulary 
of passages is understood when reading. 


39. GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE NoRTH CAROLINA 
EpucaTion Association (Mary FitzGERALD, CHAIRMAN) (Presented by 
Grace Brunson). 

“Recreational Reading in the Grammar Grades,” North Carolina Teach- 
er, VI (September, 1929), 12-13, 27-29. 

Summarizes reports from eighty-eight schools and school systems with regard 
to the provision made in North Carolina for recreational reading in the gram- 
mar grades. 


40. GRIFFIN, L. H. 
“A Plan of Remedial Instruction That Helps To Solve the Lock-Step 

















41. 


42. 


43. 


44 


46. 


47 
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Graded Classification of Elementary Schools,” Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, XXII (May, 1929), 395-97. 

Presents the results of tests of the reading achievement of pupils and describes 
the plan adopted for a better classification of pupils. 


GRIFFITH, HELEN. 
Time Patterns in Prose: A Study in Prose Rhythm Based upon Voice 
Records. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XX XIX, No. 3. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1929. Pp. x+82. 
Presents the results of a study of the voice records of nine adults made while 
they read four types of prose. 


Hatuaway, GLapys M. 
“Vocabulary Difficulties in a Fourth Grade History Test,” University 
of Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, V (June, 1930), 116-23. 
Presents an analysis of the vocabulary in a fourth-grade textbook in history and 
summarizes the results of comprehension tests involving the words. 


HAVENS, RutH Mack, and ANpDRUS, RUTH. 
“Desirable Literature for Children of Kindergarten Age,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXVI (September, 1929), 
390-412. 
Presents the results of an elaborate study to determine literary selections ap- 
propriate for kindergarten children. 


HENDERSON, FRANK D. 
“What Part Does the School Play in the Formation of the Reading 
Habits of Its Pupils?” School Review, XX XVIII (January, 1930), 51-54. 
Summarizes replies from junior and senior high school pupils to the question 
“Who asks you to read magazines?” 


HeErriott, M. E. 
Altitudes as Factors of Scholastic Success. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Bulletin No. 47. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX VII, 
No. 2. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1929. Pp. 72. 
Summarizes previous studies of factors related to scholastic success and pre- 
sents results of a study of the relation of five factors to scholastic success. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. 
“Results of Repeated Measurement of Pupil Achievement,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXI (April, 1930), 286-96. 
Presents the scores in reading, spelling, and arithmetic made by pupils in 
Grades II-VIII, inclusive, on the Stanford Achievement Test. 


HovpE, Howarp T. 
‘The Relative Effects of Size of Type, Leading, and Context,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XIII (December, 1929), 600-629; XIV (Febru- 


ary, 1930), 63-73. 
Part I reports the reading rates of three hundred adults in a study to deter- 
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mine the relative effects of size of type, leading, and context. Part II summa- 
rizes the preferences and opinions of readers relative to the legibility of the type- 
setting. : 


48. IrMINA, SISTER M. 
An Evaluation of the Vocabulary Content of Twelve Series of Primary 
Readers. Catholic University of America Educational Research Bulle- 
tins, Vol. IV, No. 7. Washington: Catholic Education Press, 1929. 
Pp. 52. 
Summarizes previous studies of vocabulary content and presents an analysis of 
the vocabulary of twelve series of primary readers. 


49. JACoBSON, P. B., and VAn DusEv, E. C. 
“Remedial Instruction in Reading in the Ninth Grade,” School Review, 
XXXVIII (February, 1930), 142-46. 
Reports the methods used and the results secured through remedial instruction 
given to 102 ninth-grade pupils. 


50. JoHNSON, GEORGE R. 
“An Objective Method of Determining Reading Difficulty,’ Journal of 
Educational Research, XXI (April, 1930), 283-87. 
Describes a method of determining reading difficulty and discusses its validity. 


51. KELLER, HELEN Bass. 
“The Teaching of Non-Readers,” Third Yearbook of the Psychology and 
Educational Research Division, pp. 52-60. School Publication No. 185. 


Los Angeles, California: Los Angeles City School District, 1929. 
Describes the methods of teaching non-readers in adjustment rooms in Los 
Angeles and presents evidence of the effectiveness of the methods. 


52. LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. 
“An Experiment in Evaluating Books Read and Enjoyed by School 
Children,” Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, TX (September, 
1929), 10-14. 
Summarizes the results of efforts to evaluate thirty-six books read most fre- 
quently by middle- and upper-grade pupils. 


53. LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. 
“Objective Measurement of Diverse Types of Reading Materials,” 
Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, IX (October, 1929), 8-11. 
Presents the results of a study to determine the grade placement of representa- 
tive series of readers and other widely used books. 


54. LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. 
“Educational Information concerning a Sampling of 94 Children Who 
Have Recently Become Members of the Los Angeles Public Library,” 
Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, IX (January, 1930), 8-9. 
Presents facts concerning ninety-four library users, including grade placements, 
sex, intelligence quotients, and reading grades. 
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55. LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. 
“Vocabulary Difficulty of the New Stanford Achievement Reading 
Test,” Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, TX (March, 1930), 
14-15. 
Presents the results of the application of the Vocabulary Grade Placement 
Formula to the reading test of the New Stanford Achievement Test. 


. LOHMANN, Etsa. 
“Phonics as Taught in Our First Grades throughout the United States,” 
Educational Method, 1X (January, 1930), 217-21. 
Summarizes opinions and practices relative to the teaching of phonics. 


. McMAsTER, DALE. 
“Case Studies of Failing Pupils in Seventh Year Reading and Arithme- 
tic,” University of Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, V (December, 
1929), 39-46. 
Reports steps taken in, and the results secured through, specific study and 
remedial treatment of seventh-grade pupils failing in reading and arithmetic. 


. Mean, Cyrus D. 
“A Score Card for Rating Primary Readers,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XV (September, 1929), 427-30. 
Describes a score card for rating primary readers and gives the values of various 
items as determined by twenty-five judges. 


. MeriaM, J. L. 
“Avoiding Difficulties in Learning To Read,” Educational Method, 1X 
(April, 1930), 413-19. 
Compares the progress in reading of pupils taught by standard methods and 
of pupils taught by improved methods. 


. Mites, W. R., and BELL, H. M. 
““Eye-Movement Records in the Investigation of Study Habits,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, XII (October, 1929), 450-58. 
Reports for sixteen university students eye-movement records and scores on a 
rapid-reading test and on Part III of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination 
for High-School Graduates. 


. Mies, W. R., and SEGEL, Dav. 
“Clinical Observation of Eye Movements in the Rating of Reading 
Ability,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX (October, 1929), 520- 


20. 
Discusses the significance of observations of eye-movements based on clinical 
studies of fifty-nine third-grade pupils. 

. MILLER, ELEANOR OLMSTEAD. 

“A Study of the Preschool Child’s Picture and Story Book by the Bat- 
tery of Tests Method,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIII (December, 


1929), 592-99. 
Presents the results of a comparative study of the rankings of books for pre- 
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school children by ten judges and the good and poor qualities revealed 
through the use of a score card. 


. Mitts, Litoyp, M.D. 

“The Functions of the Eyes in the Acquisition of an Education,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, XCIII (September 14, 
1929), 841-45. 

Presents data and arguments in support of the contention that large emphasis 
on speed of reading is detrimental. 

. Moreay, L. D. 

“How Effective Is Specific Training in Preventing Loss Due to the 
Summer Vacation?” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX (Septem- 
ber, 1929), 466-71. 

Presents the results of a study to determine the value of two weeks of specific. 
training in reading and arithmetic in the case of two sixth-grade classes. 


. NEWLUN, CHESTER OTTO. 

Teaching Children To Summarize in Fifth Grade History. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 404. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi+76. 

Describes the methods and results of an experiment to determine whether abil- 
ity to summarize the important facts in lessons increases achievement in his- 
tory or in reading. 


. O'SHEA, HARRIET EASTABROOKS. 


A Study of the Effect of the Interest of a Passage on Learning Vocabulary. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 351. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi+122. 

Presents results of a controlled experiment in Grades V—VIII, inclusive, to de- 
termine the effect of interest in material read on increase in vocabulary. 


. Parr, FRANK W. 

“The Extent of Remedial Reading Work in State Universities in the 
United States,” School and Society, XXXI (April 19, 1930), 547-48. 
Summarizes the replies to ten questions sent to all state universities in the 
country relative to the extent and nature of remedial work in reading. 


. PATERSON, DONALD G., and TINKER, MILEs A. 

“Size of Type,” “Studies of Typographical Factors Influencing Speed 
of Reading, II,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIII (April, 1929), 
120-30. 

Summarizes previous studies of the influence of size of type and reports the 
results of a study of 320 college students to determine the influence of size of 
type on speed of reading. 


. PATERSON, DONALD G., and TINKER, MILEs A. 

“Effect of Practice on Equivalence of Test Forms,” “Studies of Typo- 
graphical Factors Influencing Speed of Reading, IV,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XIV (June, 1930), 211-17. 

Presents the results of a series of studies among college students relating to the 
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effect of practice on the rate of reading test forms which are presumably equiva- 
lent. 


. Payne, CASSIE SPENCER. 

The Derivation of Tentative Norms for Short Exposures in Reading. 
Harvard Monographs in Education, No. 10. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. 84. 

Presents the results of short-exposure exercises in reading given to four hundred 
children in Grades II-V, inclusive, and discusses their implications. 


. PHILLIps, MARINA. 

“Duplication of Content in Texas State-adopted Textbook Readers,” 
Texas Outlook, XIII (October, 1929), 23, 61. 

Summarizes the results of an analysis of the selections in nine state-adopted 
readers in Texas to determine the amount and character of duplication. 


. Prerce, Paut R. 

“Stimulating Recreational Reading: An Elementary School Experi- 
ment,” Chicago Schools Journal, XII (December, 1929), 129-33. 
Reports the results of the establishment of a weekly library period for pupils 
in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive. 


. PINTNER, RUDOLF. 

“Speech and Speech-Reading Tests for the Deaf,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XIII (June, 1929), 220-25. a 
Describes speech-reading tests and reports the results of their application to 


four hundred cases. 


. Pratt, HELEN G, 

“Some Conclusions from a Comparison of School Achievement of Certain 
Racial Groups,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX (December, 
1929), 661-68. 

Presents the results of reading and subject-matter tests given to school chil- 
dren in Hawaii. 


. Pressey, L. C., and S. L. 

“Training College Freshmen To Read,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXI (March, 1930), 203-11. 

Describes the methods used and the results secured in efforts to improve the 
reading achievement of 422 Freshmen whose scores on reading tests were low. 


. PRESSEY, LUELLA COLE. 

“The Permanent Effects of Training in Methods of Study on College 
Success,”’ School and Society, XXVIII (September 29, 1928), 403-4. 
Reports the value of training in methods of study given to fifty-four college 
students. 


. RAyBOLD, EMMA. 
“Reading Readiness in Children Entering First Grade,” Third Yearbook 
of the Psychology and Educational Research Division, pp. 98-101. School 
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Publication No. 185. Los Angeles, California: Los Angeles City School 
District, 1920. 

Reports the results of a study of non-promotion in the first grade and of a 
program of activity for children below a mental age of six years and four 
months. 


. RINEHART, ANNE CAMPBELL. 

What Pittsburgh High School Seniors Read. School Betterment Studies, 
Vol. 2, No. 1. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Henry C. Frick Educational 
Commission, 1930. Pp. 84. 

Presents a summary and analysis of the reading preferences and dislikes of 
2,236 Seniors in Pittsburgh high schools. 


. RoBERTS, BERTHA E., and STONE, CLARENCE R. 

“Merits of Different Plans of Training in Silent Reading,” Educational 
Method, 1X (December, 1929), 155-65. 

Presents the results of an experiment to determine the relative merits of three 
different methods of teaching silent reading to fourth- and fifth-grade pupils. 


. Russet, F. O., and Twrninc, Paut E. 

“A Comparative Study of the Academic Efficiency of Certain Urban 
and One-Teacher Rural Schools,” University of Kansas Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, II (October, 1929), 18-20. 

Compares the reading achievement of fourth- and eighth-grade pupils in rural 
and urban schools and discusses the influence of reading achievement on scores 
in mental tests. 


. SEIBERT, LouIsE C. 

‘An Experiment on the Relative Efficiency of Studying French Vocabu- 
lary in Associated Pairs versus Studying French Vocabulary in Con- 
text,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXI (April, 1930), 297- 


314. 

Reports the results of an experiment among sixty college students in second- 
year French to determine the relative efficiency of different methods of acquir- 
ing a French vocabulary. 


. SHRINER, WALTER O. 

“The Reading Factor in Arithmetic,” University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin, I (April, 1930), 107-8. 

Summarizes the results of a study of 1,191 pupils to determine “the influence 
of drill in reading verbal problem exercises on ability to solve verbal problems 
in arithmetic.” 


. SIMPSON, ROBERT GILKEY. 

“The Effect of Specific Training on Ability To Read Historical Mate- 
rials,” Journal of Educational Research, XX (December, 1929), 343-51: 
Presents the results of an experiment among 1,074 fifth-, sixth-, and seventh- 
grade pupils to determine the effect of specific training in reading historical 
materials. 
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84. SmirH, Dora V. 
“Extensive Reading in Junior High School: A Survey of Teacher Prep- 
aration,” English Journal, XTX (June, 1930), 449-62. 
Presents the results of tests given to seventy-eight teachers to determine their 
knowledge of literature appropriate for junior high school pupils. 


85. Smock, LENNA E. 

_ “The Relative Difficulty of the Reading Content of the Intermediate 
Grade History Textbooks Commonly Used in the State of Indiana,” 
Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Supervision, pp. 5-11. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. VI, No. 1. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, School of Education, 
Indiana University, 1929. 

Summarizes the results of a study to determine the vocabulary of fifteen text- 
books in history used widely in the middle grades. 


86. SPEER, ROBERT K. 
Measurement of Appreciation in Poetry, Prose, and Art, and Studies in 
Appreciation. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 362. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. viii+78. 
Describes tests to measure the recognition of merit in poetry and in prose and 
presents the results of their application to sixth-grade pupils. 


87. STONE, CLARENCE R. 
‘“‘A Non-Reader Learns To Read,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXX 
(October, 1929), 142-46. 
Describes the difficulties of a nine-year-old boy and the results of remedial 
instruction. 


88. SuLTzER, Mary F. 
‘Remedial Measures,” Journal of the National Education Association, 
XIX (February, 1930), 43-44. 
Describes procedures adopted in a controlled experiment involving fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils to determine the value of daily remedial work adapted to the 
needs of pupils. 


89. TAyLor, Howarp RICcE. 

Teacher Influence on Class Achievement: A Study of the Relationship of 
Estimated Teaching Ability to Pupil Achievement in Reading and Arith- 
metic. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Volume VII, Number 2. Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1930. Pp. 81-176. 
Reports the results of a study in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, to determine the 
relation between the estimated teaching efficiency and the progress of the pu- 
pils in reading and arithmetic. 


oo. TINKER, Mires A. 
“The Influence of Letter Position on Range of Visual Apprehension— 
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A Reply to Dr. Crosland,” Psychological Bulletin, XXVI (October, 
1929), 611-13. 

Replies to Crosland’s criticisms (23) of Tinker’s comments on the study made 
by Crosland and Johnson (24) of the influence of letter position on the range of 
apprehension. 


. TrrEMAN, L. S. 


“Reading in the Elementary Schools of New Mexico,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXX (April, 1930), 621-26. 

Presents the results of a survey of the reading achievement of pupils in Grades 
III-VIII, inclusive, and discusses their implications. 


. TuRK, MARGARET SOUTTER. 


“Undergraduate Reading at Hobart College,” Publishers’ Weekly, 
CXVII (April 5, 1930), 1883-86. 

Discusses the nature of the recreational reading of students at Hobart College 
after effective publicity methods were adopted. 


. TYLER, R. W. 


“Statistics Needed by Readers,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio 
State University), IX (April 16, 1930), 205-11. 

Discusses the results and implications of a study to determine the statistical 
training needed to read current educational literature. 


. WaptEs, Douctas. 
“Teachers’ Reading of Non-Fiction,” Educational Research Bulletin 


(Ohio State University), VIII (November 20, 1929), 377-82. 
Presents the results of a study of the reading of non-fiction by teachers and gives 
interesting comparisons with other social groups. 


. WapLes, Douctas. 


“Propaganda and Leisure Reading,” Journal of Higher Education, I 
(February, 1930), 73-77. 

Presents the results of an analysis of plays, novels, and moving pictures to 
determine the sex situations presented and offers constructive suggestions rela- 
tive to the leisure reading of college students. 


. Watson, Goopwin, and NEwcomB, THEODORE M. 


“Tmproving Reading Ability among Teachers College Students, Teach- 
ers College Record, XXXI (March, 1930), 535-30. 

Reports the effect of practice to improve rate of reading among two hundred 
students in Teachers College, Columbia University. 


. WEEKES, BLANCHE E. 


The Influence of Meaning on Children’s Choices of Poetry. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 354. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 50. 

Reports the results of studies among sixth-grade pupils to determine the in- 
fluence of figurative language and related experience on children’s choices of 


poetry. 
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98. WHITE, ELIZABETH RIDDELL. 

“Cultivating the Reading Habit,” Platoon School, I11 (June, July, 
August, 1929), 58-62. 
Reports the results of an experiment among sixth-grade pupils to determine the 
value of substituting library reading for class instruction in reading. 

. WILtiaAMs, RALPH R. 
“Extensive Reading versus Intensive Study of Literature,” School 
‘Review, XXXVII (November, 1929), 666-78. 
Presents the results of a study among six ninth-grade classes to determine the 
relative merits of extensive reading versus intensive study of literature. 

. Witson, W. K., and AsHBaucH, E. J. 
“Achievement in Rural and Consolidated Schools,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin (Ohio State University), VIII (November 6, 1929), 
358-63. 
Presents the scores on the Illinois Examination of all pupils in Grades III- 
VITI, inclusive, in four consolidated and fifty one-room schools. 

. Witty, Pavut A. 
“A Study of One Hundred Gifted Children,” University of Kansas Bulle- 
tin of Education, II (February, 1930). Pp. 44. 
Presents the results of a detailed study of one hundred superior children, 
including their reading achievement and amount of recreational reading. 

. Witty, Paut A., and LaBrant, Lou L. 
“Vocabulary and Reading,” School and Society, XXXI (February 22, 
1930), 268-72. 
Presents the results of a study of the vocabulary of twelve well-known books 
for adults as determined through the use of the Thorndike word list. 

. WOELLNER, R. C., and Lyman, R. L. 
“Evaluating Books on Vocational Guidance,” School Review, XX XVIII 
(March, 1930), 191-99. : 
Reports the methods used and the results secured in a study of one hundred 
books commonly listed as aids to vocational guidance in secondary schools. 

. Woopy, CLIFFORD. 
Summaries of Investigation Reported by Michigan Directors of Educational 
Research. Bureau of Educational Reference and Research Bulletin, No. 
130. Ann Arbor, Michigan: School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, 1930. Pp. 48. 
Reports various investigations relating to reading and other problems carried 

* on in Michigan during 1929. 

. Wricut, Louise B. 
“The Value of a Motivated Assignment: An Experiment in Directed 
Study,” University of Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, V (Decem- 
ber, 1929), 64-67. 
Presents the results of a study among pupils in Grades IV—-VII, inclusive, to 
determine the value of motivated assignments in history. 
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106. WYLIE, MARGARET. 
An Experimental Study of Recognition and Recall in Abnormal Mental 
Cases. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XXXIX, No. 4. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1930. Pp. 82. 
Reports the results of studies of recognition and recall in non-deteriorated and 
in deteriorated types of abnormal mental cases. 


107. ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. 
Incomes and Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Families, 1927- 
28, pp. 18, 34. University of Minnesota, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 255. St. Paul, Minnesota: University Farm, 19209. 
Discusses the relation of incomes and expenditures to amounts spent for reading 
in farm and city homes in Minnesota. ‘ 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 

Eight books were published during the year 1929-30 to which ref- 
erence should be made. Handbook for Teachers of Interpretation by 
Maud May Babcock (Lincoln, Nebraska: University Publishing 
Co., 1930) discusses methods of teaching oral expression in high 
schools and colleges. Books as Windows by May Lamberton Becker 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929) discusses significant 
characteristics of more or less recent books. Books: Their Place 
in a Democracy by R. L. Duffus (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1930) discusses the publication and distribution of serious, non- 
technical books. Effective Speech by Harry G. Gough, Lousene 
Rousseau, Mary E. Cramer, and J. Walter Reeves (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1930) contains chapters on story-telling, interpreta- 
tive reading, and dramatics. The Art of Reading by A. R. Orage 
(Murray Hill, New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1930) discusses 
various problems involved in more mature types of reading. The 
Fine Art of Reading by Robert E. Rogers (Boston: Stratford Co., 
1929) discusses important problems relating to the reader, the critic, 
the writer, and the material. A Guide to Books for Character, Volume 
II, by Edwin Diller Starbuck and Others (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930) presents classified lists of books of fiction. Reading Ac- 
tivities in the Primary Grades by Grace E. Storm and Nila B. Smith 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930) discusses in detail the problems of teach- 
ing reading in the primary grades. 


[To be concluded] 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Theory and practice in the teaching of reading.—During the last ten years a 
score or more of books relating to instruction in reading have been published. 
Some of these books have emphasized the psychology of reading and its practi- 
cal implications; others have been concerned. chiefly with special phases of the 
reading problem, such as silent reading, oral interpretation, phonetics, study 
activities, and recreational reading; still others have been concerned with the 
practical solution of problems at various grade levels, such as the primary 
grades, the intermediate grades, and the junior and senior high school grades. 
Quite frequently, authors have discussed a relatively broad range of problems 
at different grade levels in a single volume, as Patterson has done in a recent 
book.? 

One of the chief purposes of the book, as stated in the Preface, is to present 
a thoroughly integrated discussion of theory and practice. As an aid to achiev- 
ing this aim ‘‘the best present-day thought upon the methodology of teaching 
the reading process is followed by actual reports of teaching’’ (p. vii). The con- 
tents of the book are organized under four general headings. Part I, which is 
entitled ‘The Importance and Nature of Reading,” includes six chapters deal- 
ing with the following problems: the nature of the reading teacher’s problem, 
the history of reading from primitive times to the printed book, the develop- 
ment of method from the alphabetic approach to the modern psychological ap- 
proach, the physiology of reading, the psychology of reading, and the hygiene 
of reading. The remaining sections of the book are devoted to practical discus- 
sions of reading problems at various stages of progress. Part II, ‘“The Period of 
Reading Habit Formation,” deals with reading in the primary grades. Part III, 
“The Period of Varied Reading Activities,” deals with reading in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. Part IV, “The Period of Extensive Silent Reading and 
Expressive Oral Reading,” deals with reading at the junior high school level. 

The book has many strong features which make it of special value both to 
prospective teachers and to teachers in service. For example, it is organized 
largely in terms of practical problems that arise at different grade levels; it in- 
cludes many concrete examples of actual teaching procedures; it provides excel- 

t Samuel W. Patterson, Teaching the Child To Read: Practical Studies in Reading 
Method. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. xii+524. 
$2.50. 
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lent suggestions for class study and individual study of selected problems; and 
it includes a well-selected bibliography and numerous references relating to 
specific problems that could not be discussed fully. In common with all books, 
it has its limitations. For example, the relation of reading to other school subjects 
and activities is not fully considered, particularly in the primary grades and in 
the junior high school grades; the problems at each grade level are somewhat 
briefly and narrowly defined; the discussions relating to some of the technical 
aspects of reading, such as inner speech and lip-movement, either are not suffi- 
ciently detailed to include important distinctions or are not in complete har- 
mony with current views and the results of scientific studies. Nevertheless, this 
book makes many valuable contributions and should be read by teachers and 


school officers. 
WIttraM S. GRAY 


Predicting success in reading.—A recently published monograph! reports an 
investigation of reading readiness. More specifically, the research is an attempt 
to determine some of the factors which make for success in reading during the 
child’s first semester in school. 

The tests used for prediction of reading ability are the Pintner-Cunningham 
Primary Mental Test, a test of visual-visual association, a test of word selec- 
tion, a test of visual-auditory association, and a test of content comprehen- 
sion and recall. The tests used during the thirteenth week and the eighteenth 
week of the semester to measure reading achievement are two group reading 
tests constructed especially for the experiment containing a vocabulary pre- 
viously studied by the pupils, the Detroit Word Recognition Test, and teachers’ 
ratings. In the final results ratings by teachers and supervisors are depended 
upon more than are test data. The results show that the best single criterion 
for prediction is the so-called intelligence test. However, when the results of 
this test are combined with the three predictive tests previously mentioned, the 
predictive power of the mental tests is raised appreciably. 

An interesting step in the procedure has to do with a comparison of scores 
weighted by means of the regression equation and actual scores on the achieve- 
ment tests. The conclusion is reached that the tests predict success in reading 
accurately enough to be useful in work with beginning readers. 

Causes which lower the predictive value of the tests are considered by the 
writer. Some of those mentioned are health, attitude toward school work, per- 
sonality traits, and proneness to things verbal. One interesting fact mentioned 
by the author but not discussed is that some children learn to pronounce a 
number of words without being able to understand sentences made of the same 
words. Such results imply that language relations which are fundamental to 
comprehension in reading give difficulty to a considerable number of children. 

t Erby Chester Deputy, Predicting First-Grade Reading Achievement: A Study in 
Reading Readiness. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 426. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. 62. $1.50. 
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In other words, children do not always pass easily from a visual vocabulary to 
the relations involved in language. This phase of reading ability may be an 
important factor among those which lower the predictive value of the tests used. 

Only one criticism is offered. This criticism concerns the summary of the 
literature in the field; the wording of this is such that it might easily give the 
reader of limited knowledge the idea that little work has been done on the nature 
of perception as it relates to the reading process. Mere mention of the vo- 
luminous German work in the general field would have helped materially with 
respect to this point. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the investigation attacks an important 
problem in the development of reading ability, the results of which will be of in- 
terest to most teachers of reading and students of the psychology of reading, 
and that it will doubtless be followed by other work along the same line. 


C. T. Gray 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Recent investigations of spelling problems.—Specialists in spelling may claim 
for their subject the rather unique distinction of leading all other subjects in 
the solution of curricular and instructional problems on the basis of objective 
investigations. No other subject, it will be generally conceded, has more scien- 
tifically determined the content of its course or its methods of teaching. This is 
not to say, however, that spelling investigators have achieved a degree of suc- 
cess entitling them to gather up their instruments and look for other fields to 
conquer. Despite the fairly common impression that most of the important 
problems in spelling have been solved, much remains to be done and is being 
done. Attention will be given herein to reports of four recent investigations. 

The first of these investigations' has set for itself the ambitious task of de- 
termining the effectiveness of modern spelling instruction. The author ap- 
proaches his topic with a charming disregard for accepted tenets and a robust 
skepticism. One travels through twenty-one pages of iconoclastic introduction 
and discovers the problem on page 22: “‘How effectively does a daily spelling 
period of fifteen minutes provide the children with relatively permanent habits 
of correct spelling of the words taught .... ?” 

In this experiment classes from Grades II-VIII, inclusive, were used in 
Public School No. 210, Brooklyn, New York. The classes were taught under 
ordinary school conditions by the pretest technique. Improvement was meas- 
ured chiefly by the difference between the scores on an initial test and those on 
a retention test administered approximately six months later. For all the grades 
the median percentage of correct spelling after this interval was found to be 86. 
In a retention test administered five weeks after the initial test, the percentage 


t Robert S. Thompson, The Effectiveness of Modern Spelling Instruction. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 436. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. Pr $2. $1.50. 
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of correct spelling was 90. These results are similar to those given in a study 
recently published by the reviewer, which shows that pupils in Grades II-VIII 
from schools in nine different states achieved a semester-end median of 91. 

What is the conclusion? Thompson decides that the minimum list, which 
has been radically reduced in recent years, should undergo a further reduction 
to two thousand words. The conclusion is questionable in view of the fact that 
in another and more extensive study, with a word list twice as large, pupils in 
the upper third of their grade distributions have been found under ordinary 
school conditions to obtain a median score of 99 per cent at the end of the semes- 
ter. Evidently, some form of differentiation is necessary, either in the number 
of words assigned or in the standards of achievement. 

In this investigation one sees the specter of the incidental method lifting up 
its head after its supposed demise. This method had its opportunity after Corn- 
man’s study in 1902 (Spelling in the Elementary School: An Experimental and 
Statistical Investigation) and was superseded by the method of direct instruction. 
The inspiration for Thompson’s attitude comes seemingly from Thorndike, 
who has recently emphasized the incidental learning of spelling. Thompson is 
thus encouraged to believe “‘that pupils may be taught the ability to learn the 
spelling of words as [they] encounter them in reading and in other activities” 
(pp. 77-78). No evidence is provided. 

This publication is a challenging report. The reviewer’s appreciation of its 
value is not diminished by his disagreement with a few of the conclusions. 

The second investigation! considered in this series of reviews is a comparative 
study of the ability of bright and dull children to generalize in the study of 
spelling. The term “generalization” is used by the author in the sense of trans- 
fer. 

This experiment and the Thompson study were conducted in the same school. 
Carroll’s study deals with Grades IV and V. Tests composed of carefully select- 
ed words were administered to a “‘bright” group containing one hundred pupils 
having an average intelligence quotient of 125 and to a “dull” group of a like 
number of pupils having an average intelligence. quotient of 92. The major 
conclusions of the study were based on analysis of the errors made in 68,000 
spellings, phonetic analysis being the most important type, not only an account 
of its proved accuracy, but also on account of the significance of the results. 
“The results [of the phonetic analysis] are very enlightening and furnish the 
outstanding conclusion of the study” (p. 44). They provide an answer to the 
question: To what extent do bright and dull children differ in phonetic general- 
ization when they attempt to spell words new to them? Incidentally, it might 
be explained that, if a child when asked to spell “jolly” wrote “goly,” he was 
given credit for phonetic generalization, but, if he wrote “pledl,”’ he was not. 


* Herbert Allen Carroll, Generalization of Bright and Dull Children: A Comparative 
Study with Special Reference to Spelling. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 439. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. viii+54. 
$1.50. . 
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The net result was: 69.2 per cent of the misspellings of the bright pupils 
and only 42.6 per cent of the misspellings of the dull were phonetic. Carroll 
concludes “that intelligence is an important factor of generalization in spell- 
ing... .” (p. 53). This finding, he believes, indicates the need for a type of 
differentiation in the instruction of bright and dull pupils. It suggests, he thinks, 
more attention to generalization in bright sections and more specific work with 
the letter and syllable structure of words in dull sections. 

The investigation is related to the theory of Thorndike that a more funda- 
mental analysis may indicate that certain combinations of generalization and 
one-by-one learning are superior to the latter alone. In other words, one ob- 
serves an increasing reaction from the specificity theory sponsored by the Iowa 
school—the theory that the learning of each word is a special problem in itself. 
The reaction was initiated earlier when Wagner and Tidyman proved the su- 
periority of studying together words having identical phonetic elements. 

Carroll’s study is well finished and statistically complete. For every impor- 
tant difference the critical ratio has been computed. The reviewer would merely 
suggest that the errors be weeded out of the Dewey quotation on the first page 
and that Carroll and Thompson come to agreement on the enrolment of the 
public school in which their experiments were conducted. 

The third study? also deals with the problem of transfer, but more specifically 
and within a narrower range. Archer investigated the effect of teaching primi- 
tive forms on the spelling of derivatives and vice versa. Most of his attention 
was given to base forms and derivatives made by the addition of the simpler 
suffixes -s, -ed, and -ing. The experiment was conducted in public-school classes 
in accordance with definite instructions and with the use of carefully prepared 
lists of words. Control groups were employed, and critical ratios were com- 
puted. 

The most interesting feature of the results is the degree of transfer found. 
The mean improvement on the transfer forms was as great as the mean improve- 
ment on the study forms; that is, if a class made a certain amount of improve- 
ment in spelling “indicate” through direct teaching, the same amount of im- 
provement was found in the spelling of “indicated” although the latter was 
not taught. This finding, like Carroll’s, is related to the use of generalization 
in spelling instruction and the possibilities of the incidental method. It also has 
an important bearing on curriculum-making in that it raises anew the question 
whether spelling lists should contain only primitive forms or should contain as 
well their derivatives, it being assumed, of course, that the derivatives have 
sufficient justification in usage. On the latter point Archer commits himself as 
follows: ‘From these data, one may conclude that it is unnecessary to teach all 
forms of these words. If further evidence supports this view, it may be possible 
to save time in teaching by assuming that where the forms are so similar, only 


! Clifford P. Archer, Transfer of Training in Spelling. University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, Volume V, Number 5. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1930. Pp. 64. 
$0.50. 
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one form need be taught” (p. 57). This conclusion and the results upon which 
it is based are contradictory to the results of two previous experiments, one 
reported by Horn and Ashbaugh and the other by Ballou. 

In a minor section of the study Archer touches the question of the relation 
of transfer to intelligence and finds no evidence of significant correlation. In 
one table all but one of the correlations are negative, and in another table, rep- 
resenting the results of an improved procedure, all are positive but low. Archer 
apparently feels the inadequacy of these results. Hence, the reader is left free to 
decide, by consideration of general psychological principles and such results as 
Carroll presents, that intelligence and the ability to generalize in spelling are 
definitely and significantly related. 

The last study' to engage attention deals with the much debated question 
of the value of stressing points of special difficulty in words, on which the evi- 
dence at the present time is altogether too inadequate. The investigation was 
conducted in Grades IV, VI, and VIII with carefully equated word lists in each 
of which the types of hard spots had been determined by test and analysis. 
In his final summary the author concludes: ‘‘After a study of over 4,000 pupils 
of grades four, six, and eight, involving a half million spellings, one is impressed 
with the consistency with which the data show that marking hard spots is of 
little or no value” (p. 47). 

The conclusion should be interpreted in the light of the conditions of the 
experiment. The only difference between the printed directions for the work of 
compared classes was that the children receiving the marked list were told by 
way of explanation: “Note that a part of each word on the study list is marked 
in a special way. This indicates that it is a hard spot in the word... . one 
that you are apt to misspell” (p. 22). Again, one should observe that the spots 
in the words which were marked on the list were not selected on the basis of 
the pretest errors of the pupils in the experiment but on the basis of a previous 
and more general study. There is evidence, therefore, that such procedures as 
printing hard parts of words in bold-face type in spelling books and in spelling 
lists is without defense if all that is done in the teaching is to explain the mean- 
ing of the marks. One may ask, however, what results would be obtained if a 
teacher discovers the specific error tendencies in her particular group and focal- 
izes the attention of the pupils thereon, not only by a general printed direction, 
but by personally emphasizing the hard spots in her teaching? To this question 
the investigation provides no answer. There are ways and ways of emphasizing 
points of difficulty in words, some of which, one sees in this investigation, are 
ineffective. Other ways may still be thought to contribute to the efficiency of 


learning. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


*L. S. Tireman, Value of Marking Hard Spots in Shelling. University of Iowa 
Studies in Education, Volume V, Number 4. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1930. Pp. 48. $0.50. 
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A practical psychology for teachers.—Dissatisfaction with the results of the 
traditionally abstract introductory course in psychology has led to the appear- 
ance of an ever increasing number of “practical” textbooks in this subject. 
Through the elimination of “useless” material, a different arrangement of 
topics to improve teaching sequence, and frequent applications to the present 
and future activities of the student, an attempt is made in these books to in- 
ject interest, meaning, and vitality into the content of psychology. 

The book under review? is an example of the newer type of textbook in psy- 
chology. In the words of the author, it is written as “an introduction to the 
field of psychology for the teacher that would be . . . . pertinent to his prob- 
lems” (p. xi). The author has tried ‘‘to adopt the point of view of the classroom 
teacher and to write about those things in the mental makeup of the child that 
one would find it profitable to know. When considered from this perspective, 
theories and schools of psychology become insignificant and an understanding 
of the behavior of the child and the workings of his mind become fundamental” 
(p. xi). 

How faithfully the author has prosecuted his announced purpose is suggested 
by the inclusion of the phrase ‘‘in the classroom” in the titles of eight of the 
seventeen chapters of the book and by the general scheme of the discussion 
within the chapters. The treatment within the chapters is well typified by the 
treatment of the “Social Instinctive Tendencies” in chapter iv. One after an- 
other, eight of these “‘instinctive tendencies” (suggestibility, pugnacity, rivalry, 
etc.) are introduced and explained, each in a separate section closing with a 
paragraph or several sentences in which the significance of the given “‘instinct”’ 
is revealed to the teacher. 

Approximately the first third of the book is devoted to topics related to orig- 
inal nature and the influence of heredity. Learning is discussed in about one 
hundred pages. Five types of learning are recognized: motor learning resulting 
in “habits,” observational learning, ideational learning, ideomotor learning, 
and “behavior patterns or patterns of conduct.” Each of these, with the ex- 
ception of ideomotor learning, receives attention in a chapter. The general as- 
pects of learning (laws of learning, learning curve, forgetting, etc.) are treated 
in a single chapter of sixteen pages. A chapter each is given to “Mental Condi- 
tions Favorable to Classroom Learning” and to the “Theory of Formal Disci- 
pline.” The last two chapters deal with mental measurements and mental 
hygiene. At the conclusion of each chapter appear a list of five or six suggested 
readings and a series of about fifteen exercises or questions for further study. 

So far as the content provided by the author is concerned, one misses certain 
topics which, it would seem, should be included even in a “practical” textbook 
of this kind. There is, for example, no complete account of any experimental 
studies of the topics discussed. Instead, the reader finds only a summary of 


t Charles Elmer Holley, Am Introduction to the Psychology of the Classroom. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. xiv-+258. $2.00. 
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points which he might readily suppose to be the author’s private opinions. 
Should he desire to examine investigations of the topic under consideration, he 
is assisted in no way to locate this material. Virtually all the suggested readings 
are to secondary sources and to other treatments like those provided by the 
author himself. There are, furthermore, no tables, no quantitative data, no 
graphs in the book. No training is afforded the beginning student in the inter- 
pretation of experimental findings, an ability that is daily becoming a more im- 
portant part of the teacher’s equipment. 

Exception may also be taken to certain of the author’s points of view and to 
certain of his terms. Perhaps most important is the author’s position regarding 
heredity. On page 13 one reads the paragraph heading, “Moral Tendencies Are 
Sometimes Inherited,’”’ and on the next page is found the statement that “re- 
semblance in this particular moral component of dishonesty is also handed 
down biologically.” Heredity, too, is regarded as responsible for such “purely 
mental traits’ as “reasoning in arithmetic, visualizing in spelling, and rapid 
silent reading” (p. 66). Throughout the book the explanation of behavior in 
terms of “instincts” further emphasizes the author’s membership in the steadily 
decreasing number of those who fail to recognize the preponderant influence of 
society and its agencies in shaping those forms of behavior which are uniquely 
human. 

Other unfortunate features of the book are the restriction of the term “‘hab- 
its” to the results of motor learning and the tendency to set up arbitrary distinc- 
tions between types of learning rather than to stress their essential likeness and 
relation. For example, observational learning is sharply set off from motor 
learning. “It is obvious that this type of learning [observational] is dependent 
entirely upon the environment” (p. 101). One may object to both “obvious’’ 
and “entirely” in this sentence. While observational learning is dependent on 
environment for opportunity, it is equally dependent on heredity for the 
structures by which observation is made possible. In this dual dependency ob- 
servational learning differs not at all from other types of learning, including the 
development of such “habits” as the author cites in standing, walking, running, 
etc., which are supposedly due more or less exclusively to heredity. 

In the end, whether the book represents a contribution to the teaching of 
psychology will depend on the effects it produces on its users. If the book— 
while failing, as it must, to develop a systematic understanding of the field of 
psychology as such—enables students to see the place of psychology in teach- 


ing, then the book justifies its appearance. 
W. A. BROWNELL 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Selection of candidates for entrance to teacher-training institutions.—One of the 
most significant educational changes taking place during-the past decade in 
America, and to a lesser extent in other countries, has been the steadily increas- 
ing number of pupils in attendance at the public schools. Increased enrolment 
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has thrust into the foreground the acute problem of providing an adequate sup- 
ply of trained teachers. In this country the rapid development of teachers’ col- 
leges represents an attempt to solve this problem. Within the past two or three 
decades most teacher-training institutions in the United States have materially 
raised their admission requirements and have expanded and enriched their 
curriculums. Not a great deal of progress has been made, however, in estab- 
lishing standards for the selection of candidates who are especially likely to suc- 
ceed as teachers or for the rejection of candidates who give little promise of 
success. 

A recent study* traces in some detail the history of requirements for entrance 
into teacher-training institutions. The first part of the study is a historical ré- 
sumé of the requirements in Switzerland, Germany, France, England and Wales, 
Scotland, Australia and New Zealand, Canada, Scandinavia, and the United 
States down to and including the year 1910. The second part deals with the 
requirements for entrance into teacher-training institutions in these same coun- 
tries since 1910. The author defines the purpose of his study as follows: 

1. To discover, if possible, whether or not certain kinds of requirements for entrance 
to teacher-training institutions have been generally adopted. 

2. To ascertain, if possible, from a survey of the development of requirements of 
entrance to teacher-training institutions in the past, whether there were any main lines, 
directions, or tendencies followed by other countries, the knowledge of which would 
be useful to the United States. 

3. To find, if possible, through the study of some of the older countries where the 
profession of teaching has been more stabilized, suggestions which would be helpful in 
the United States. 

4. To give various methods in use at the present time in the United States in the 
different teacher-training institutions, which may be found worthy of adoption by sister 
institutions. 

5. To indicate, if possible, the direction requirements of entrance to teacher-train- 
ing institutions will take in the United States in the next few years [p. 4]. 


In practically all the countries covered by the study four qualifications are 
required of the prospective teacher. These four qualifications are: age, charac- 
ter, academic training, and health. Of these, chief emphasis is placed on academ- 
ic training, especially in European countries, notably Germany and Scotland. 
The general tendency is to require at least the completion of a secondary-school 
course, and in some countries even more is required. In European countries it 
has been common practice in the past to require an entrance examination of 
those seeking to enter the teacher-training institutions. More recently the 
tendency is to depend on the academic record of the candidate as revealed by 
the diplomas of schools previously attended. So far practically no use has been 
made of intelligence tests or other tests as a means of predicting teaching success. 


t Mellicent McNeil, A Comparative Study of Entrance to Teacher-training Institu- 
tions. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 443. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi-+-104. $1.50. 
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The book is a readable account of the development of state policy with re- 
spect to the selection of the teaching personnel. It gives a fairly adequate de- 
scription of present policy and practice in the countries covered by the study. 
Those who are interested in the history or in the present status of teacher- 


training will find the book well worth reading. 
NeEwrTon EDWARDS 


A technique for appraising elementary-school organization.—The search for ob- 
jectivity in education is going forward. The field of elementary-school organ- 
ization is one of the latest to show evidence of this movement. Although for 
nearly a decade we have had a very satisfactory means of rating elementary- 
school buildings, until now no technique has been available by which to evalu- 
ate the elementary school in its entirety. Heretofore, the administrator has had 
at his disposal standard-test results; age, grade, and progress studies; time- 
allotment data; and appraisals of courses of study; but he has had no assistance 
in giving each of these elements its due weight. The rating scale" herein dis- 
cussed attacks with a rather high degree of success the task of integrating these 
isolated measures and, in addition, provides measures for those types of educa- 
tional activity heretofore left largely untouched. 

The scope of the scale may be judged in part by a statement of the four 
major divisions and a random selection of subheads. The four main heads in- 
clude: (1) “Progress and Adjustment of Pupils,” (2) ‘Educational Activities,” 
(3) “School Environment and Morale,” (4) “Services.” As subheads, such sig- 
nificant subjects as these are treated: accessibility of instructional material, 
flexibility of curriculum, organization for supervision and research, school 
morale outside the classroom, and provision for safety of pupils. Administra- 
tive devices are altogether missing from the list. A consistent attempt seems 
to have been made to measure the organization as nearly as possible on the 
basis of its attainment of desirable ends rather than on the basis of its adherence 
to certain forms. If administrators have given too much attention to outward 
form in the past, perhaps it has been because of the tangible nature of form and 
because of the difficulty of determining goals achieved. 

The makeup of the rating scale adds materially to its effectiveness. Forms 
for recording data and standards governing the use of these data appear on op- 
posite pages. As a means of facilitating evaluation, the pamphlet provides a 
score card which weights the various elements considered and a profile chart 
which disregards weighting and indicates degree of attainment of satisfactory 
standards. Forms are provided in the pamphlet for the collection of informa- 
tion to be obtained from the teachers for whole classes. A simple code indicates 
the sources from which all data are to be obtained. These and other provisions 
add greatly to the usableness of the rating scale. 

The rating scale has a value which extends beyond that of merely providing 
a means by which to determine the present status of an elementary-school or- 

t Paul R. Mort, with the assistance of Guy L. Hilleboe, A Rating Scale for Elemen- 
tary School Organization. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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ganization. This measuring device may be made to serve as a valuable aid to 
supervision. After teachers have themselves rated certain aspects of their or- 
ganization or have seen the ratings made by others, they are put into a frame 
of mind well suited to search for improvement. This search for improvement 
by both teachers and administrators should lead to the intelligent application 
of corrective measures. The rating scale has another value of particular impor- 
tance to the superintendent and school board. It provides a means of appraising 
with a greater degree of accuracy than formerly the results obtained from direct- 
ing funds and effort toward a particular end. It likewise serves as a measuring 
device of sufficient refinement to record the improvement that results from the 


redirection of effort or the re-allotment of funds. : 
Knute O. Broapby 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


A significant city survey.—For twenty years the school survey has been rec- 
ognized as an essential aid to educational progress. As indicated by Leonard P. 
Ayres more than a decade ago, a well-planned survey presents a picture of the 
schools of a community so clear that it can be readily understood, so accurate 
that it cannot be denied, and so impressive that it cannot be disregarded. These 
characteristics are particularly applicable to the survey' of the schools of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, made recently under the direction of George D. 
Strayer. 

The report of the survey is comprehensive and well organized. Its scope is 
suggested by the following chapter headings: ‘“The Organization and Admin- 
istration of the Schools,” ‘Business Administration in the School System,” 
“The School Buildings of Holyoke,” “The School Building Program for Hol- 
yoke,” ‘‘Financing Schools in Holyoke,” “Educational Opportunities in Hol- 
yoke,” “Caring for Atypical Children,” ‘The Measurement of Educational 
Results,”’ “The Curriculum in the Holyoke Schools,” ‘Teaching Personnel,”’ 
“Secondary Education in Holyoke,” ‘Health and Physical Education,” 
“Music.” These chapter headings together with their subordinate topics in- 
clude most of the important problems which school systems face today. 

The report merits favorable comment for two additional reasons: (1) It 
places much emphasis on fundamental principles and indicates the route to 
improved conditions. (2) It includes many valuable tables by which principals 
and superintendents can check the efficiency of their own schools. From this 
point of view the survey report has wide application. It should be studied care- 
fully by school officers who are keenly interested in current trends in the reor- 
ganization and improvement of school systems. A careful reading of the report 
shows clearly that it is much more thorough and constructive with respect to 
general administrative problems than with respect to the curriculum and meth- 
ods of teaching. 

WitiiAM S. GRAY 


t Institute of Educational Research, Division of Field Studies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Report of the Survey of the Schools of Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts: Public Schools, 1930. Pp. xx-+48o. 
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